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Introductory 


Of few civilizations are so many erroneous no- 
tions currently accepted as of the Chinese, lHven res= 
pectable scholars, a generation ago, regarded it as bee= 
ing one of the oldest civilizations in the world and 
as having become static centuries ago, eaxteints sieee 
the Manchu dynasty. te| mow! noy that all these assump- 
tions are wircinits that China had contacts with the Neo- 
lithic cultures of the near East possibly as long as 
15,000 years ago ani that some connection with the an- 
cient world of Western Asia ani the Mediterranean, even 

aif interrupted for long periods of time, persisted 
down to the breakdowm of the Roman Empire. for the 
period after that no one, of course, has ever serious- 
ly denied it, ‘We also know now that no civilizati«n 
comparable to those of Egypt and the near East devel- 
iwale [00 ther 
oped in China ure 4800 BeCe, at least fowr thousand 
years Later than that of Egypt and the near Easte Bites Ar bh the 
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the erystallization and ossificati» of Chinese cul= 
ture after the coming of the Manehus in 1644 applied, 
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For the lower classes, particularly for the peasants 
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either for the better or the worse, It could not” ha 
become worse. 

If frequent changes, some gradual, sone rapid, aoa 
some catastrophic, characterized the fortunes of the 


civilizatin of the ruling classes of China from 1000 
B.C. to the present day, we can be certain that the 


same held true for the peasants even if, among them, 
these changes were often brought about by other causes 
such as overpopulation, floods, droughts and disease, 
Por them the Manchu conquest meant essentially merely 
one-mo-e—thingy one more series of customs and beliefs 
thet—shey -were-forced to add to their already overe= 
burdened and conglomerate store of folkeways and folk- 
lores Letus pause for a moment to Aeserive Betefiy what 
that wase 

Superimposed upon the older substratum of pase 
toms and beliefs which had developed from time inme- 


morial, there first appea facism, about GOO Bele, 


a mystical philosophy weirs may heve taken On, setter 
ata, a more ‘italien among a favored few but 
hacky 

that( degenerated into a most corrupt form of belief by 


the time it reached the people prope Taoist priests 


soon became identified with megie and the grossest forms 


of superstition. esd ikea sie when hiness 
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Sf -thetreitgien were soon lost and a new ales relie= 


A SEO 
gion emerged weicir onsistent sareion esos 
of the higher and grosser forms of Indian Buddhism of 
the Sees century AsDe with the older bape yr sien ea 
prs 2 Bin Chinese pceople proper pantheon that 


ina 
er Bere po Be Rg a stranre © medley of ancient ess~ concn phi ae 
puptiens and beliefs, /roreign 
most naturally develope# in such an atmospieres one 
) A 
nob kemek, 11 je new thing that pudidhteciatrodaced tept’ was pat ten of 


pill. a Rev p%, 


far-reaching importance for the history of Chinese 
(RAY wre 
thought and religiony/{the belief in reincarnation and 
in the transmigration of the soul. When—this—was-su- 
mt eee older belief in ghosts and witches 
B Ah 

and on ancestor worship, /a re aesigarey tas ste ome hs wae 
sTodseed of a somewhat unique kind, (teen 1 Tibet, or 
of Laat, 
_thro ugh Tibetan intermediaries, there came, at a time 
not easily determined, a conception of hell and the 
torments suffered there by the souls of the damned 
that bears an astonishing resemblance, in many ways, 
to Dante's description. This too was put through 
the sieve of popular Buddhisme 
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partly because there were no reasons, economic, polie 
hak wen uu tenga 
tical and social, him to 


Change it, partly because it was in the interests o 
the feu stic governing class V bea to have him change 


ite Both these facts mist be remembered, because only 
then will we be in a aiiaags to understand why, on the 
? uf 
one hand, sueh- beliefs) persist so long and why, on the 
for at Hine, 
otheng they deteriorate so rapidly or abé\actually dis= 
carded. Only after we have allowed for, political and 
economic utilization of such beliefs is it pertinent to 
inguire into the question of whether they may not pose 


sess an autonomy of their own whieh is rooted in that 


nentaleemotional serapabag to which the term human nae 


ture is so conveniently and consistently applied, 
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Village and Town Life in China 


To understand the religious beliefs and folke 
hat re earhy tant / 

lore cf a people it 1s necessary to undexstamt-somes 
Stes of the social and economic system in which they 
live. Hou that-reason A brief summary will bere—be 
to ufhr 
attcupted, 

Until the establishment of the Republic in 1923 
China, #3 we know, was an absolute monarchy. MTheore-~ : 

Dinar Ole acemmaimesaeel ait) 
tically it was a centralized covernment ‘efa-merked 
a ee 

hierarchical ©. The Emperor was the supreme rue 
ea supposed’ te-be-answerable only to heaven, His 
will was law and all state officials wers ultimately 
responsible to him. Under the Central Government there 
were provincial govermients with a covernor or viceroy 
with completé authority over finance, the army and the 
administration of Justice. The provinceg in their turn, 
were divided into circuits administered by an offici- 
al called toctai ard the cireuits were further subdiq- 
vided into prefectures of verious degrees and impore 
tances They too had an official at their head, Ua» 


a eM 
der the prefectures came subsprefectures Zcoverned by 


He at were 


an official designated as Chieyaen.s St wast hits-ofe 
ftetel who was in direct contact with the people. He 
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prices to that of gathering the —— and trying 
civil aia criminal cases, The subdprefecture, in 
turn, was divided into districts called_sze and these 
again into wargs called pao or tue sie pao or tu 
coincided, with a town or village. A large town or 
city, of course, was made up of a number of such 
wards. At the head of svekh a ao stands an elder, ale 
ways a member of the local gentry. Theoretically he 
was selected by the whole group, Actually he was see 
lected by a small coterie of landlords from among 
themscives. This elder had under him an official who 
was to all intents and purposes a bailiff, 

“tong, Alminari3, ths Witace wasgpverned by the 
central government thro ugh ee hierarchical series of 
officials. Actually +he—villesce was an autonomous u= 
nit and neg peel) fom probably two thousand years, It 
was in complete control of everything connected with 
the police, education, public health, public repairs 
of” roads and canals, lighting .and all the other in- 
numerable matters of village concern, All these me 
— were taken care of tte pic a enantio 9 of 
the villagers themselves, ) [t goes without saying that, 
in the performance of these functions, a villaze could 
not always stand alone, quite apart from the fact that 
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defensive alliances, for the relations between ,vil« 
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amicable, Indeed wars between #& sraip of villages,were 
not infrequent. _ bp satay - Alay 
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a Chinese village was much more than heat. SES wy ae ‘tai 
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Chinese fant yi18 vasedto the patriarchal principle, 
that is, on the theory that the father is the head of 
the family r e unlimited power oe his wife and 
children, tt Bact family constituted an indepen= 
dent social unit, The position of the father in this 
hierarchy does not necessarily imply that the mother 
had no specific status or function. She tee oth for 2s 


she was the center the domestic life and in the 


What pees 
far more complicated type than that Western Europes 


China of pre+republican days and even today was of a 
hatter 


To the moth 3 fell the duties of finding a bride or 

bridegroom for her children and the management of all 
the multifarious mtters concerning their betrothals - 
ah her also fell the often onerous task of directe 
ing @w\ the social and extremely punctilious relations 
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friends and relatives. It was she, lkewrtwe, who 
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attended to the per performance of cere~ 
mm Why Mprvrd fo_ 

monies concerning narrlage birth and death, ob 


servance of the proper degree of respect due from one 


tv 
member of the family to another and , the regular kecving 
of the festivals. Alt-this—had_te—ve—duly observed-ac- 


iilylews, 
1s mil did not consist si: ply of a man, his 


wife and,children, It ¢éderhiiy included, more partie 


cularly among the wealthier families, four or even five. 
LX, aka rm 


generati and tat meant, if we include collateral gy 
from ten to fift groups os “Celiinery tamtiy (70° ~ 
garded with something akin to horror, the dying out of 
his direct line and to prevent it had recourse either 
to coneubinage, among those who could afford ity or to 
adoption. According to one of our best authorities, 
"The fear of a line's discontinuance is doubtless ine 
volved in the cult of ancestorworship, Hence the 
ghost must needs be served with offerings by the des- 
cendants; or, in the words of the Chinese, ‘'the hun- 
soul mist be appeased.’ There is, moreover, the eco- 
nomic factor to be reckoned with, for the so, or 
sometimes even the daughter | provides support for the 
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parents when they become advanced in age, The son 
inelaw is generally called "half-son’ in relation to 
the parents-in=-law. Public opinion (not law) obliges 
him to support his yereatesinelew if they are left 

| without children and are in want. These two consider- 
ations, religious and economic, explain why marriage 
and the upbringing of offspring become a duty incume 
bent upon every Chinese who is normally fit for mar= 
riage; and as the young people do not make betrothals 


themselves, the duty falls upon the parents." 


Ye ~ pte and L. Ky Tao, Village and Town Life 
in China, London, 1915, pe. 10. 


Few villages have many well-to-do inhabitants, 
The vast majority of the inhabitants are poor, often 
desperately so. Such a poor neasant ma}-possess a 
piece of land of his own. Far more frequently he does 
not and is compelled either to rent land from a lande 
owner or to cultivate the land of the ancestral hall 
or the village temples In such cases that means, in 
an overwhelming number, the mother, daughters, ani 
daughters~inelew, not only had to do the household work 
but had to add to the family income by recourse to whate 
ever employment they mi ght obtain which could be care 
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ried on at home. The family earnings were all give 
en to the mother to take care of, 

The ofteasserted stat ement that the family 
system of the Chinese was in part socialistic is due 
to two of its characteristics, first that every men= 
ber of this joint-family had theoretically a claim 
on the earnings of the others and had theoretically ,to 
work nt for himself but for his family and, secondly, 
to its collective responsibility for the crimes of any 
one of its members, This in cases of treason, during 
the old regime, often meant that capital punishment 
might be meted out upon a whole family irrespective 
of the sex or age of the members, One of the theories 
developed to explain this collective responsibility 
was that were regarded as largely the result of 
heredity wns eet at, The actual explan= 
ation is, of course, quite Simple and has nothing to 
do either with any type of incipient socialism or fare 
fetched théry of the inheritance of criminal propen= 
sities. It is simply one of the well-known character= 
istics of a clan organization, for the Chinese family 
is actually a division of a clan. That, likewise, is 
the explanation for the great inportance attached to 
securing the socalled san-tai of an individuel before 
a betrothal, The san-tai is a genealogical record exe 
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tending backward for three generations and was reale 
ly required in order to guard against marriage between 
degrees forbidden by the clans 

We mentioned before the ancestral hall and the 
village temple. No account of a village is complete 
without some description of them. The ancestral hall 
is essentially a memorial temple where the ancestral 
spirits of the clan are honored and their ee and 
death anniversaries commenorated.s Since Heten may 
often have ‘thousands of members and since the families 
of the same clan do nol necessarily inhabit the same vile 
lage, a number of different kinds of temple existe 
Either tire is a coummunal temple for all one's ances- 
tors ra common srsecty>) where only very pn ancestors 
are worshipped ofa temple belonging po to ancestors 
of a particular branch of the clan, The expenses of 
ancestral worship and the repair of graveyards are de= 
frayed from the property possessed jointly by the clans 

Elaborate rituals and ceremonies are performed 
in these ancestral halls in connection with the various 
festivals of the years. On Pra occasions all the clan 
members attend, making their obeissances before the ane 
cestral tablets and pay their due respects to their : 
ancestors. Each temple has several divisions, one is 


the center for the memorial tablet of the remotest ane 
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eestor of the clan and his wife and om ) to each side 
of this one, for the sons of the remotest ancestor and 
his wife, 
caren 

In short, the ancestral hall 1s fie center par par 
excellence of village life in all its mot vital social 
implications and electim to its governing ooma eke 
of the most coveted ambitico.s of a member of the villagee 


tineidentally,|it may be added, /that while no salaries 
were paid this governing board, enough money could be 
obtained vy indirect and dishonest manipulations of 
the accounts of the clan to make — for mem= 
bership dis it lively ana at times\exceedingly acrimon= 
Louse 

Of almost equal significance as a center of vil- 
lage life was the village temple, This corresponded, 
etary | enough, not so much ” the village church 
among us as to the village town “nalle Such a village 
temple was dedicated to a large variety of deities, 
many of them differing from village to village accord=- 
ing to the traditions and predilections of the villa- 

Pim oe He villag, fer? 

gers, As sugecested avove, i really serves more as a 
center of social than of religious life. In many ways 
it can be defined as a sort of clearing=house for the 
superstityons, and considerable revenues accrue to the 


temple and its officials from the offerings of the nue 
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socal 
merous individuals who come to ask or most diverse 


types of favors )/fre=x the gods to whom the temple is 

dedicat ! 
Perhaps a concrete example of the life of a 

village will ils: sea some of the facts mentioned 


above morse ¢. Be ely “ant patra Te Be SS Se — 


===; = an = ee = 


(Tm this rn belonsd#f to the 
game familye th -eantotned seven compounds with seven 
to eight houses in each compound. Just in front of 
the village there mae a large me fn which a few fish 
were raised. At each end mara as a twoestory build- 

“ing constructed on the pattern of a small fortresse 
(bet) Both ager a Fow snail windows for shooting in case of 
an attack by bandits. In the very rear of the vil- 
lage there eare two more substantial "fortresses" 
five stories high. Behind the village proper ed a 
forest three times the area of the village itself. 
The forest serves two purposes. in times of peace the 
villagers cont use the fallen leaves and the broken - 
branches for fuel, and jp times of danger, seas aja 
attack by bandits, they eoukd nide themselves tte 
Tike all t-pteei-vV “fis sae age 0 wells, 


one at each end, These servefl as the main water sup= 
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ply. At the extreme left end ais ancestral 
hall, and at the extreme right the Sects eae 
resideg the god who protectAd the village land and 
its inhabitants. During the New Year celebration 
sacrifices. sere made to the ancestors of the family 
in the ancestral hall. On ordinary days it wen used 
as a schoolhousee 

Every year, at New Year, the segs that 
is, individuals over fifty years old, medy in the ane 
Beet ser hall to discuss the problems of the a 
ands ay homage to their ancestors, Whole pigs = 
sacrificed and, after being properly cut up into small 
pieces, are distributed among the village families ace 
cording to the number of men in each family, These 
festivities, lasting seven days, are eagerly welcomed 
by the poor families because it is often the only time 
during the year when they eat meate 
| The ancestral hall possesses its own property 
in the form of land.est his is rented out for culti- 
vation to those members of the village who make the 


highest bid. The properties of the hall are controlled 


entirely by the village elders and although, theoreti- 
cally speaking, every man over fifty is allowed to 
participate in the meetings, actually the wealthier 
families dominate the affairs of the village complete-= 
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it reek fe tad 
ly not always for the good of the commnity. 

here existpa ; P’ sort of a society estabe 
lished about seventy-five years ago to celebrate the 
Autum Festival, Noo new members have been admitted 
since its establishment, membership being inherited 
in the male line by the descendants of the founders 
who, at that time, paid thirty chien (a sixteenth of 
an American cent) for initiation, Only one family in 
the whole commmnity does not belong to it because their 
ancestor did nct, at the time, have the price of ade 


' tp 
mission. Apparently an economie motive lay behind the 


foundation ef=thie=sesise> for one of its main purposes 
is to auction off to the highest bidder, the year's ace 
cumulation of dung, The funds thus obtained were used 
to celebrate the Autum Festival. 

As in most villages, ninety percent of the in» 
habitants wore peasants. There-were A few weo ownee® 
more than thirty m of land and a few weo owed noe 

ie Pewee Naar that it cae oe 
ee The majority Lag. etween So that it rep be 
said that the villagers belong#f to the croup ef small 
peasant landowners» The main crops wore rice, sweet 
potatoes and sugarpeanes Two crops wove raised each 
year, one around September, and on@ around May, For 
ploughing the water=buffalo wars used, The richer 
farmers ha@ their own water«buffale’but the majority 
eit her haq’ to hire one from somebody else no 
weere two or three families bought one in common, 
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A small portion of the inhabitants wane mere 
chents, transacting their business at the market 
place we--h=ses about two miles from the village. 
Thefe were the real capitalists, for whenever the 
peasants uses in need of cash, and that “as almost 
always just before plantin ¢ time, they weeld co to 
these merchants to borrow Sipe so that they coma 


purchase the alesis seed, Gee loan\te be repaid 


after the crop tice gathered, These debts wasre repaid 


pr 
either in cash or in kinds The interest wes enormous, 


7 D aaggene ne fifty to sixty percent a ycar, Waxconte > 
i 


tremendous exploitation with its ate 
tendant illewill and animosities. ‘There sere a few 
én Phe they | 

middle class peasants/who mana gefl to save a little 
extra money and-this they woukd lend to their close 
relatives. In such cases it wesid be difficult to 
estimate pian rate of interest for, first of alt, the 
debtors dane eres ee the debt ebt gs aed wee emerek 
always repaid in kind, IE us follow th Siete of 
an individual in such a villages We shall call him 
Tumis "oan belonged to the very cs etree of the 

He worked on @ small piece of land for a 
few bushels of rice a years Yet he managed to save. 


enough to establish himself as a peddlar,. In his 
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copacity as a peddlar he moved about the country a 
little and discovered that new lands were opening | up 
along the river not far from his native village. a 
that labor was needed t@ till these new lands, ae Pa 2... 
he hired himself out as a farm laborer, While wovke 
tucthere he learned how to manufacture silk and saved 
enough money so that he could become a partner ina 
silk factory in the tow near which he worked, 

Because of his sails he had not been able 
to marry at the usual age. ‘ee eighteen to twenty, but _ 
much later, so he 5 he sili & young man of twenty, to 
help him. Later\ne 1 had four sons and a daughter of 
his owe Settee and adopted son worked hard for ten 
years, Business continued good and thus, after an 
absence of many years, he was able ‘o return to his 
native village and start manufacturing silk there, 

We hed his wealkmessese One of them was a pas= 
sion for gambling. On the other hand he was good at 
figures and kept his own accounts fairly well, Unfore 
tunately he was illiterate and this put him at the 
merey of all those who could read and write, Since 
| he was engaged in an industry,and since all petitions 
to @ magistrate had to be in writing, he was at a sere 
disadvantage. And so, with some misgivings, he dee 
ciged to send one of his children to school so that 
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he could learn to read and write and keep his books 

for hime The son he chose rirst frerved/as an appren= 
tice in a store ina eee district. He was then 
twelve, Then he vorked as a cook and general houseboy 
for three years, Finally, at the mature age of fife 
teen, he was sent to another a to actually learn 

2 trade and © become a business mane To be certain 
that the master to whom his son was apprenticed would 
Pulfil1 his pea here rir gyre teach his saath 
trade, he paid him ten teels for the trainings At the 
end of three years the son was ready. He was then 
eighteen and his father sent him to Indo-China, He 
returned after a year, having made no success. He ‘4e~ 


merrted and remained at home for one year to help his 


father, working as a silk saleamene But the wandere 
lust that assails so many Cantonese was upon him and 
at twenty-one he came to California, And so Lum had 
educated his son only to see him drift away from him 
completelye 

One more detail about the typical village must 
be born in mind and that is the somewhat amazing pérTre- 
centage of land, often exceedingly fertile land, that 
is, given over to the dead, Im general it can be said 


that two to four percent of the farm land of a given 
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to 
district is in graves. At times it rises mis high 


as nine percents What this must mean economically 

to a Country Jo overpopulated as Chinay can well 

be imagined. Nor is tt dirtieult to visualise the | 
influence this close proximity, physical and economle, 
of the dead to the iiving must have had upon strength= 
ening and continually reinvigorating that belief in 
ghosts ahh is s0 fundanental a trait of Chinese peae 
sant life,. o- 

Before turning te & consideration of the folke 
lore and folk beliefs themselves sa try ka Vee 
enforce the description of the village given above by 
appéaling to the memories of their native life that 
— — poe te permanently residing ts 

KGalitoyniac ‘Tats ts alt the move necessary, for an 
understanding of this folklore because, after all, it 
in ele fy ama 


was collected an énvironment and an atmose 
phere foreign and alien to the cultural soil on which 


at arose and watured, tis aiweys _best;-—under-sueh— 


The nature of the life, particularly the hard-+ 
ships under which the average Chinese live, will pere 
haps be best understood 1f I summrize the life of three 
typical individuals, all natives of Kwantung Provinces 
Let us call them, respectively, Chen, Kwan, and rss 
Tange Chen's account is particularly interesting bee 
cause he succeeded eventually in obtaining an excellent 
education and was conscicus of the political situation 
of his country and the larger economic issues +et—-dere 
involved. 

The family of Chen had engaved in farming for 
many generationse His family was poor, velonging to — 
the group of peasants whieh used to have no land of its 
owns Every year, during the first few dave of the Chie 
nese New Year, his family, as well as other peasants who 
had no land and did not wish to rent any from the lande 
lords, had to bicyele to the village hall to secure a 
field from the so-called "village commune." 

These commmnes in Kwantung Province usually owned 
# certain amount of land around the villame How the 
lands wore acquired and by what means, nobody knows. 
These lands were supposed to be the property of the whole 


village, But although they were supposedly common pro- 
perty, which means that every member of the village 
had a share in them, they were, in ninetyenine cases out 
of a hundred, actually controlled by « few propertied 
comtry gentlemen. “very yoars the older people, lees 
those above fifty, gathered together in the village 
hall and elected officers to take care of the village 
property, the most 4npertant of which was always, of 
course, lands In theory, everyone who qualified for a 
seat in the meeting had a voice in all village matters, 
but in fact, the poorer and the politically weaker pore 
tion of the village was always dominated by the rich and 
politically strong groupe 

As @ result, the political offices always foil 
to the wealthy class. The officials elected were not 
government officials, but they possessed specific rights 
in conneetion with the village. They might even detere 
mine the right of certain individuals to marry when 
they thought a marriage would be injurious to the prose 
perity of the village, They acted aa judges in minor 
cases. All disputes came to them firste All those 
eases where they could not come to any decision were 
referred to the district authorities. In short, thoy 
were regarded by the government as official vepresene 
tatives of the village and were frequently summoned by 
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the civil authorities to report upon local conditions. 
Por instance, during the Manchu Dynasty anyone who went. 
to Peking to take the Imperial examinations was paid 
all his travelling expenses by the village, including 
those of his servants, 

Even after the soscalled revolution which was 
Supposed to have done avay with the special privileces 
of the governing class, a high school graduate received 
double share in the distribution of village profits 
and other privileges. Of course no sons of peasants 
would ever have been given the honor of taking the Im 
perial examinations at Peking or, for that matter, of 


Greaming of the right to go to high school, even though 


more than ninety per cent of the population of the 
country was illiterate, 

It has always been known that in China the lare 
ger landlords and wealthier classes were famous for 
their corruption and public officials were, of coursé, 
always at their beck and call, It was not strance 
therefore that the propertied class of the village, 
the soecalled Tuho class, should have aped the manners 
of their superiors and become even more corrupt. 

The lands of the village were under the control 
and the manacement of the Tuho class, and were rented 
to the peasants of the same village. There was no 
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fixed ate of rent, for the land was divided into nume 
erous "fields" and civen to the highest bidder, A spe~ 
cific day was fixed Curing the New Year holidays for 
this bidding. All peasants who wanted a field to cule 
tivate for the current year had to go to the village 
hall in person and bid for ite Rents were usually paid 
in advances If the peasant hed no cash in hand, he 
borrowed 1+ Prom some rich WAN, ands of course, had to 
pay a high interest on its | 

This briefly was the seneral economic set-up une 
der which Chen was borne His erandparents had rented 
their land from the village commmes And it was due to 
this system of enslavement, so Chen contends, that he 
and his ancestors were exploited and eppressed for so 
many cenerations.s 

When European countries began exploiting China 
in the interests of their imperialistic progress it was 
the Province of Kwantung that Pirat felt the impact of 
their expansion. in the wake of the imperialist invae 
Sion, commercial capitalisan developed very rapidly. 
Side by side with the old feudalistie commerce of the 
village, there thus emerged the small business class, 
resembling somewhat the burgesses of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centurtes in Europes About five miles from 
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Chen's village there grew up a little town woich became 
the trading center of the district, Because of the cone 
tinued floods and droughts which were due to the brealke 
down of the old irrigation system and the neglect and 
misrule of the authorities, the farming class became 
completely bankrupte Chen's family was one of theses 
Thousands of these bankrupt peasants therefore streamed 
to the nearby towns and cities to seek their livelihood. 
| At the age of oleven Chen was sent to this little 
town near his village to learn to be a carpenter. He 
served a3 an a prentice for six years and received no 
salary at all for his services, During his apprencticee 
Ship he was cook, servant and worker in the shop all 

in on@e He had to get up very early, about five o'clock 
in the morning, and begin the day by sweeping the floorg 
then he cooked breakfast and put everything in ordere 

At eight o'clock, he went out to the market to buy food 
for the day, and at nine, he began to cook lunche Dine 
ner was served at five and it was he who had to pree 
pare ite The shop closed at nine in the evening and 

it was he who had to close it, While other workers could 
go home wien thelr shops were closed, he had to remain 
to clean up and put things in order. Not infrequently 
the master would ask him to do a little work for his 

7 family and he, as an apprentice, had no choice but to 


\ 


comply. After serving as apprentice for six years, he 
became a regular worker, thus leaving his old position 
for somebody else. As a worker, ne received three dole 
lars a months Yet he considered this a great oppore 
tunity and was proud of his profession, boasting about 
it to all of his relatives and friends. 

Now through out the period of the Manchu dynasty 
there existed secret associations, Lhey were of dife 
ferent types, but most of them were anti<Menchu and 
were in favor of restoring the Mings to the thrones 
Although begun as entiManehu organizations, these see 
cret associationa gradually began to lose their old 
political significance and become organi,ations of tre 
poople for fighting against the corruption of the local 
magistrates and against the oppressions of local lande 
lordss In the immediate neighborhood of Chen's village 
_ there was one such organisation called San Ting Hulu 
which means The Three Spots Society. It was claimed 
that this devediatt on first made its apnearance at the 
beginning of the Manchu dynastye Arong other things, 
this secret association preyed upon the member of the 


Tuho class and distribu'ed the loot they collected among 


the poor people. One mist not, however, be confused by 
its outward altruistic character, for though it claimed 
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to be a sort of Robin Hoodish group, actually it was. 
controlled by shrewd leaders wo made use of the assoe 
elation for their own profitse In spite, however, of 
its essentially dishonest nature, people flocked to it 
by the thousands because they were so dissatisfied with 
the oppression ef the landlords and the corruption of 
the govermment magistrates tmt they were not interested 
in discriminating betwoen what was right and what was 
wrong, even if they had knowns 

Chen joined the San Ting Huju society when he wes 
twenty-two years olde Every new member had to take an 
oath of fidelity. They had to swear to be loyal to the 
"Big Brothers;" thoy must pay respect to the image of 
the first emperor of the Ming dynasty; to help fellow 
brethren when they wore in dangers to maintain absolute 
secrecy and not to expose any fellow brethren to the 
Manchu magistrates. 

Chen joined the San Ting Hulu in the later cays 
of the Manchi dynasty. With the coming of the Republic, 
the San Ting Hulu went out of existences The economic 
pankruptey of the country became more pronounced every 
day and the peasants, particularly the young onea, wre 


forced to go to foreign lands. Chen was one of thesee.. 


The life story of Kwan is perhaps more typical 
than the previous ones, showing the bondage under which 
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80 many Chinese farmers lived and how, under the stime 
ulus of the new techni ques,ideas that have cone from 
the west, it has teen poseible for sexe of them to ate 
tain a considerable degree of affluence and to develop 
inte comfortable bourgeois.e ays life#history will also 
serve to illustrate the nature of the ties that bound 
a Chinese peasant te the soil on which he was Yalsed long 
after ho had ceased to live there permanently. 

Kwan was the oldest gon of a poor farmer of the 


_ Chung San district, of Kwantunge When he was bavely 


two years old his father was 80 poor that he had te sell 
himself into what amounted to Slavery, At that tine he. 
owed about $900 to several wealthy rersons who had lent 
it to him to buy sone lands for farmings Unfortunately 
thia land was not very productive nox when it did pro@ 
duee, was it profitable. The main reason for this was, 
of course, not so much any notural lack of fertility 
Of btw.6012 but because ‘of the frequent droughte. 
Oly irrigation could have helped and for that Kwants 
father was too poor. Has creditors cave him four 
years in which to meet the payment a6 

During the next three years, however, not a 
Single drop of rain fell, Kwan's father was again noe 
tified of his indebtedness and that he would have bo 
meet his obligations promptly at the end of the fourth 
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years If he could not do so they would expect him to 


work out his indebtedness to those who had lent him the 
moneys In otner words, he would have to work without 
remuneration until he had paid in workehours the equivae 
lent of the amount of the money owed, Two generations 
&go wages were very low. Yarm hands or laborers were 
paid only nine to twelve dollars a year and so this 
meant, in effect, imt to work out his lean he would - 
have to work all his life without receiving any compene 
gations and not only he but his whole family would be 


in bondage for the rest of thelr livese 


Fortunately fate was kind to them and before the end 
of the fourth year roin fell in great abundance. Kwan's 
father was thus saved from virtual bnéage for life. 

At that time Kwan was. five years old. lls father, freed 
from his obligations and worries could now devote hime 
self with renewed energy and hopefulness to cultivating 
his iands In four years he had accumulated a little 
money and his family did not have to do without the necese 
sities of life as had been the case for SO mainy yoars 
vefor ds | 

Kwan was sent to a missionary school near the 
county seat of his villages. ‘This school was supported 
by the missionaries fron churches in the United States, 
There he was taught Chinese and various related subjects 
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as well as English ani a trade, Much to his deli ght he 
was allowed to select whatever trade struck his fancyes 
He selected weaving and wicker furniture making. This 
happened to be very popular at the times Kwan svent 
nine years in this school and after he craduated he ene 
tered a Chinese secondary echool wre re he took sone teche 
ni¢al courses for two yearse 

His father felt that his training was now over 
end that he should help him with his farminge He was 
given charge of the business end of the farming, budd 
of the new ideas he had acquired dur! ng his schooling, 
he suggested te his father that the farm be irrigated 
and that more fertilizers be used so that there would 
be a greater yield of pmduces The father acquiesced 
and the farm was completely turned over to the son, 
Kwan then hired three men to help him with the work ef 
irrigation and fertiliging the soll, Soon they raised 
wheat, rye, rice, mustard ereen and other cereals and 
greens, ai2 planted in rotations After he had matertale 
ly increased the income on the twentyefive acres of 
land, his next move was to turn if baek to his father, 
for he had suddenly been overwhelmed with the desire to 
com to America, that land about whieh he had heard so 
mich in school, and from ChinesesAmericans who returned > 
to visit their native lands 
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To America he went at the age of nineteen and 
he worked there for six years as lamndry worker and cook 
before he returned to visit his parents, His return was 
ceiebrated in the approved Chinese manners 

His parents! first suggestion after his return was 
that he warry and raise a femtiy. As a matter of fact, 
without his knowledge, they had already arranged for his 
betrothal to a young girl. He did not agree with this 
practice but he aclmowledged the inalienable right of 
his parents to get him a wifes He, accordingly, went 
through with his part and was duly married with all the 
elaborateness that accompanied marriage in China @ 
thousand years 8206 

it may be of interest to quote Kwan's own dese 
cription of these festivities: 

"All my relatives were gathered into one house 
to help celebrate the happy occasion, When the bridal 
MAbYOR, a8 she vas called, arrived at the bridegroom's 
house with the bride, the wedding guests rushed te the 
entrance to wolcome hers The matron then helped everye 


one te open a red umbrella for the bride as goon as she 


stepped out of the sedan chairs ‘he bride wes carrted 
on che back of the matronyg while she held the uubrelila 
over here The umbrella was sup osed to shield the pride 
from the unwelcome looks of the evil spirits and the 
bride was carried on the back of the maivon in the bee 
lef that she would thus not step on anything that 
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evil spirits might have placed on the grounds In other 
words the bride must not let the evil spirits cast any 
apells upon here Such practices, of course, are not 
much followed nowe The soecalled bridal matron was an 
elderly woman who had many children and grandchildrene 
“She was hired by the bride’s family. Only a woman with 
such qualifications was hired beeause of the belief 
that through her influence the bride would have many 
childrene in other words, she symbolized product ivee 
nesae"- : 
Kwan remained in Ghina until a pair of identical 
twin boys was born to hime This was indeed a good omen 
for the futures Traditionally, a boy as the firstevorn ees 
child was velcomed with open arms, vut two boys at the : 
same time,g that brought more Joy to the heart of a Chie 
nese father than gold, And so the happy event was cele 
ebrated for three long woekse peewee 
_ Once more Ewan has returned to California. He i : 


has awassed a considerable fortunée He has always maine : 
tained close contact with China. Nis wire and the two \ uh 
children took frequent trips back to China and the chile Pe 
dven went to school in China for elght yearse ae 

«But let us now tum from thie typical success 
“story to the fate that befell our third person, lrse 
Tange 7 
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Mrs. Tang was born in a village in the Chung 
Shan district of Kwantung Province, a moderately sized 
place with about two hundred families, She came from 
&@ peasant family, her grandfather owning" more than a 
hundred mi of land just cutside the village. on this. 
land the entire family wo ked day and night, through 
out the harvest season to help out their father and 
erandfather. With them worked a group of hired people. 
The family could not then have been badly off as Chie 
nese peasants go. All the lands which her crandfathor 
"owned"were rented from the richest landlord 41n the 
Chung Shan district. When she was a small child her 
grandfather died and the support of the entire family 
fell upon her fathers He was a weak and sickly man 
and was unable to till so large an area so that, in 


consequence, more than half the lands had to be returne © 


ed to the landlord and the resources of the family bee 
gan to grow progressively worse. She never attended 
school or had other special training because parents 
did not allow the girls to be educated in the villages 
Once when she asked te go to school, a somewhat unusual 
request on @ girl's part, her parents bluntly refusede 
At the ace of ten she started tov:work in the 

kitchen with her mother, A few years later, she helped 
her mother by cooking the meals during the busy period 
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‘of sow!ng and harvesting. She never was given any op= 
portunity, she complained, of ph ying with any of the 
children in the neighborhoods. She had never been in 
the city and was not evon allowed to visit relatives 
who lived just outside the villages She, like s0 many 
other girls at that time, was becoming dimly aware of 
of the injustice of the tyrannous control exercised by 
. parents: over children, especially the girls, There was 
nevertheless no outward rebellions 

When she was sixteen years old, she married a 
man who had once worked on her father's farm and who 
lived just a few miles from their homes The marriage, 
of course, had been arranged. Her parents told her 
that the marriage had cost about five hundred or six 
hundred dollars (silver), From this one can obtain 
some idea of the drain on the family fesources the mare 
riage festivities must have meant if a family, living 
in such penury, would nevetheless spend so huge a sum 
on such an occasions It often took years to pay off 
the indebtedness then cmtracted, To make matters 
worse the first child born to them was a daughters 3 

At the time, Mrs. Tang's husband was working in 
Canton citye For fou rteen hours a day he received the 
mmificent sum of fifteen dollars monthiys In order 
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to help out she did weaving at home. Her husband 
owned no property, the house in which they lived bee 
ing rented from a neighbor for sixty cents a months 

In 1920, her husband had an opportunity to come 
to the United States and prospered there sufficiently 
to send home $400 to $500 every year for a number of 
years and she and her immediate family thus lived in 


comfortable circumstances for a short period at leaste 
—Sinee she cou not read and write she had to ensage 
& person to read and wite for her.whenever letters 
were received or dispatched. | 
Finally her husband sent for her and she left, 
leaving her daughter in the care of her mother, Life 
was good to her in California, Her husband was first 
& farmer in this city and then he bought a small croe 
cery store in San Francisco. The next year the coveted 
gon was born to her and the following year, another, 
so that everything seemed to augur happiness, But all 
her hopes collapsed when her husband was killed in a 
Tong feud. She had to sell her store and is now eking 
out a miserable existence working in a cannery, in a 
shrimp shop and at goer ’ 
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The Open Window 

Has it been long tediows months that have gone by thus? 
But it is more like centuries of immobility of time. 

The blue of the changing sky is slowing giving way to night, 
and tonight, sitting here, staring out the window toward the 
far away horizon, distant and apart, I feel humble and weak. 
Innumerable times have I stood by here, in this very same place, 
at this very hour, admiring the changing pattern of the celestial 
firmament, when the blue meets the black, and bhe black gives 
way to the coming of dark night. Many times ipit by this win- 
dow, experiencing this very same feeling, a feeling of sadness, 
of pessémistic outlook on life, the feeling of being small, 
weak, puny, and unable to rise above myself. 

The setting sun is like a halo dipping far down into the 
distant sea, and in a very brief minutes, it will be out of 
Sight, lost and forgotten until morning again. The sky will 
then gradually grows dark, the turquoise blue deepening into 
a dull ominous blue, then blackness will steadily creep} over 
the sleeping world, and the city, thés city, my city, will be 
lost in the shadow of sleep. | 

-I have seen this happen many times, and every time from 
my window, I have felt Sead Bhat ana away from this earth, 
forever lost. 

Five long years I have stayed in this little attic, this 
small space which I call my home, my room, my only world. I 
am alone, here by myself, solitary and sometimes bitterly melan- 


choly snd sad with weeping. 
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t seem to be by myself, separated and disconnected with 
the pulsing life of human beings. And during these moments 
of dreaming, of fantastic dreaming it seems, I never seem to 
enter into the life of mortal being. Instead I sit by my 
window, a small window it is too, a place where I can see down 
into the city, and see the life and movement of the breathing 
world. 

My room is very low, and sometimes I have to bend my 
neck in order that I shall not bump my head on the low roof. 
I have grown tall at a véry rapid rate, and more and more I 
find that my room is unable to stand in comfortably. 

But this room is my home, my only world, and I would not 
change it for something better, not even @ room with more 
windows, and where I can stand ih without bumping my head. 
Why is it that I have such a very fond devotion to this 
little attic? There is nothing outstanding about it; it is 
too small to accomodate me, and {t has but ony one small | 
window, my only wiew of the outside world, and besides I 
have to climb a small ladder ce reach my roome 

In the chill winter when the cold winds of January 
shed a veil of coldness outside, I would feel warm and con- 
tented inside in my room. Sometimes the wind would blow 
up the curs#ins, then I would feel cold, but I would not 
close the window sat all. It is from there that I see the 
outside world, and I do not wish to shut it from my Sight. 

But tonight is a warm summer night, when the hot wind 
and air mingle with a strength that surge through my weakened 
flesh. My room feels stuffy, and I have a strong desire 


to go outside to feel the cool breeze. 
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But instead I remain in my room, watching the slowly setting 
sun far away. I feel a queer and unexplained feeling that 
I have never felt before surging through my body. I see the 
tall skyscrapers reaching toward the unlimited sky, I see 
the autos rushing here and there below me. The voices of 
horns, of human talk, and the ever rushing tide of humanity 
Seed extreme fascination to me now. Why is it that I 
never feel like this before. Why did I not notice the 
tall buildings, the people, the rushing scene he soe Why 
do they hold such a fascination to me now? 
I am still sitting by the same window, in the same room, 
in the same house, but I am different now, and inside I am 
not the same. 
Only one brief week explains my different attitude 
toward life and its problems. 
I have just come back from my very first vacation, and Il 
just arrive back home from the country this afternoon. I 
have visited my uncle's farm near the city of Walnut Grove. 
There on the farm I found that intangible something that gave 


me faith again, a faith which I long needed, but never knew. 


We ware driving along the beautiful country road, my father 
and I, the tall trees stretching before us everywhere. On 
both side the warm vibrating country earth stretched out far 
into the distant. On leaving the city, I noticed a very 
peculiar change in the air, and it was exhilarating to me. 

A new and complete freshness came rushing in, and I drew 


in deep breathfuls, and all of a sudden I felt a new and 
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increased énthusiasm in life around me. Here I was oat in 


the open air, the tall green trees, the birds singing, the 
rushing of the water, the endless blue sky, the marvel of 
mother nature, and for this moment I was lost in the beauty 
and goy of the country. 

My father drove on in silence. Our automobile was the 
only one on the dusty road, and we drove along hhe banks of 
the blue river. 

How do you like the country? my father suddenly asked me. 

It's fine, said I. 

You will like your uncle's farm, he said. 

Y hope so, I said. 

And we drove on in silence again. 

The smell of fruits, ripe and golden, polluted the sir 
with a perfume sweetness. 

From the dark brown earth, rich and black, there loomed 
up flowers and green grass, making a wondrous pattern on 
the earth. 

The golden brown hills were spotted here and there 
with clumps of bushes, vines, and the trees pazed down with 
majestic power, silent and forever beaktiful. The hills 
rose and fell with rhythmic grace as we passed by quickly. 
One moment we saw the tall hills, Phen ee: ipped down into the 
road, and the Oily aan cone. 

The land rose and fell too. The desighs it sugeested 
remind me of a beautifub pattern of quilts bound together 
with the thread of mother nature. 

And so we drove on, with scanes of wondroys to the eabt 


of us, and to the west of us. 
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The fresh country air in this summer day was fully 
strange and powerful, separted and apart from the filth and 
dirt of the polluted city sir. ‘here driving along the 
road, my father kept his eyes straight ahead, the long winding 
road stretching forever onward, deeper and sonetvatite 30207 Se 
toward the hot country. 

Par away we could see the blue shining water, like a 
glittering sapphire, bright and glistening. 

And the road went by, and again and again, now and then, 
we passed scenes of pure unadulterated beauty, clear and 
bright, and once more nature painted the whole landscape 
with magic strokes of her brush which rivaled that of the 
master painters. 

Are we near uncle's ranch? I asked my father. 

Very soon, said he. 

And he drove the car around a bend, and we saw the hills 
no more. Instead we ssw only the golden earth, brown and 
ripe, filled with the sweet smell and odor of spmmer ripeness. 

The air was hot, and the trees closed in around us, but my 
‘father drove on and on. 

On and on we went, passing the brown land, the clusters 
of trees ripe with fruit and leaves. 

Then far away, buried deep in the interior of clumps of | | 
trees, I saw my uncle's ranch. It was just a brown wooden 
ranch, old with age and time. 

We are near the ranch, my father said to me. 

Ana he drove the car into a lane into a soft dirt road, oo 
the dusting flying outward with beauty, as the wheels 


sprayed it all over. 
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Then as the car approached, we saw many people coming 
out of the ranch, my aunt, uncle sand his three ahildren. 

Near the ranch I sew many chickens running around with 
proud sturdy strides, and in a cage, there were two brown 
rabbitts. My aunt was standing there in the yard, her 
right hand shading her: eyes, staring straight toward us. 

Her three children were yelling loudly, jumping up and 
down with delightful glee. 

We drove up to the ranch. 

My father greeted my uncle and aunt, and then my uncle 
said to me, How are you, Paul. 

I am fine, I said. 

My aunt looked at me. 

My, but Paul is thin. This country air would do you 
alot of good. You must drink lots of fresh milk and grow 
strong like Hrnest here. 

And she put her Dead around Ernest chubby neck. 

Suddenly I felt ashamed, mingling with these people. 

We entered inside, and I could not see anything after the 
long hours in the bright sunlight. 

Must you go out tonight? uncle said to father. 

Yes, father said.e But Paul whll stay here. 

Yes, my aunt said, the country is good for him. 

And then my aunt looked at me, and I was ashamed. 

When night came, I found rest and tranquillity in my 
uncle's ranch, and lying there in the dark, I felt peace, 
and I knew that I should ‘eds come into the country before. 


It was all so very still, the feeling of rest, of complete 
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freedom from the worry and toil of the noisy city. The rust- 
ling of the leaves, the occasional movement of someone in 
the ranch, and the ripeness and fullness of the country air, 
all these, and still more combined to make maé feel as if I 
was in another world, away and apart, distant, far away. 
There was nothing to disturb the majestic silence of night. 

When morning dawned gdlden and bright, I woke up early, 
eager to get out of doors. I wished to see more of tha coun- 
try, and my uncle decided to take me around. s 

Uncle drove his old Ford, and away we went, the two of 
us. Above the sun was shinkng brightly, and along both sides 
of the road, the green trees shone like emeralds. What a 
Pa pcoskable joy it was to behold all these wonders of nature. 
We were driving slowly, Beisurely, watching every blade of 
grass, every ripple of the lake. 

How did you sleep last night? unele said. 

Just swell, said I. 

Do you like the country? said he. 

Yes, I ssid. 

You should stay bere longer, he said. 

Bat school will open soon again, I said. 

That's true, he said, I have forgotten about your school. 
Next summer you should come in again. 

I certainly will, I said to unele. 

Now we reached a very narrow Bain and on two sides of 
thé road, I could see two deep hales below, far down. 

Do not be afraid, uncle said to me. 

I won't, said I, although inside of me I felt a ddep fear. 

We went by safely. 
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And I was eased then. 


The trees and flowers carpeted the whole land. 

The hot afternoon rolled along, and the wind of the 
country scorched the white dirt and sand. But riding slong 
at a quick and rapid rate, we could feel the cool comfortable 
breeze, but when we stopped, the breeze was gone, and I was 
hot again. 

It is time to go back now, said uncle. 

All right, I said, for I am hungry as 4 bear. 

Then uncle laughed. We will have a nice dinner when 
we reachdd home, he said. 

I smiled and said, I could stand a good dinner, especially 
noW. 

And uncle laughéd again. 

We speeded along the road again, quick and fast, and 
riding in the auto in this summer air, I felt as though I 
was part of the country, I was the Ss, the flowers, the 
rivers that flowed down to the sea, all alive, all vital, 
moving, breathing. 

I felt a cerain strange power, desiring to fly quickly 
away, anywhere, to lie in the wet dewy grass, to go bare 
footed along the dirt roads, and to plunge myself into t he 
cold blue anreh of the river. 

For the first time in my life, I seemed in a very long 
while, to belong as part of the earth, to know what it was to 
breathe, to live. 

} What are you thinking about? my uncle said. 


I startled out of my dreaming. 


_I_was_ thinking how nice it would be if we could live 


. 
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in the country, I said. 
I see that you like the country, he said. 


Yes, I said. 


You must come in next summer again, my uncle ssid to me. 

And he drove on again. 

The trees were Silhounetted against the evening sky when 
the car drove up the a@irt road. The lights in the little 
wooden house shone out like a bright and clear beacon, flash- 
ing out into the darkness, suggesting that inside there in 
the humble surroundings, the coal oil sbovd, the wooden beds, 
these simpld people, there W#s were security end happiness. 
The sky was streaked with glorious colors like the painting 
of an ancient master of canvas. 

Did you have a nice trip? my aunt asked. 

It was wonderful, I said, there were so many things 
I saw, and many things that I feel. 

You sre alreadgy looking better, my aunt said. 

I feel fine, I said. 

At dinner time I drank a great deal of fresh milk, and 
helped myself to second helpings of everything that I could 
lay my hands on. 

Your appetite has improve greatly, Pagl, my uncle said 
to me. 

It's good to eat a great deal, my aunt pat in. 

This quiet country life had gripped me completely. 

Ana that night I found that sleep came to me easily 
and very naturally. 


The next morning I saw the gardener at work. He was 
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not exactly a gardener, but he worked on unele's ranch too, 


and he took care of the flowers around the house. 


the 


Good morning, he said. 

Good morning, I said. 

Are you going to stay here long? he asked. 

I am gobng back to the city next week, I said. 

You are still going to school? 

Yes, I said, I am going to graduatbe from school very soon. 
What are you going to do after that? he asked. 

I don't know yet, I said. 

You must come in here to your uncle's ranch to work in 
Summer vacation next year, he said. 

I'm afraid the work is too hard for me, I said. 

He looked at me. 

You are rather a small boys 

I felt myself grow red in the face. 

You should live in the country more, he said. 

I like to, seid I. 

How are you feeling? said he. 

Mach better since I came here, said I. 


And we talked on for quite a time, and the gardener told 


me many things of his childhood, and of his early life. 


air, 


And I was fascinated with it all, this talk, this quiet 
so remote and yet so near, 


Listaning to him, a hope of enthusiasm came suddenly 


over me, and insidd I felt an electrifying feeling of the 


flesh and Somehow he gave me a confidence an people 


and life. 


It was hard to understand, the noneta af be ing Wegue and 
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“oma uncldar. But inside of me, I felt that certain something 
that held me, that gripped me, and I understood at that 
moment, standing bnew voskine at the man, he smiling at me, 
that forever and forever I would never forget this moment. I 
head that feeling that I haa : a. See Lp ene: 
the power of clairity, the power of looking pape ag ta died 
of being able to know that I am alive sand vital, the under- 
Standing that always it was my own thoughts that controlled 
me in the past. 

Standing here in the green fields, the wind rustling and 
murmuring in the tree tops, the house stending so serenely, 
the quiet country air, the new power within me, my eyes bright 
with the air and enthusiasm of life, I said over to:myself . 
again and again, Is this the secret of life, this understand- 
ing of s certain remote power that is so strange, so vital, 
and I looked into the sky, the river, and the clouds, and I 
was completely awed by the splendor of nature. 

Then walking slowly near the river bank, my life coming 
once more before me, the river slowly moving up and down, the 
Wind caressing the placid face of the emerald river, I again | 
felt strange. 

I have acquired a certain power, I said, and from now on 


I am different. 


I sat down on the stone, looking far into the distant 
horizon, feeling fine and strong, forgetting the past, the 
jeers and laughter that had always come to me again andsgain. 
I said again, I am different, and I shall be different now. I 


no longer am the small weskling when I first came into the 
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country to my uncle's ranch. 

I was completely different, a new oui wa ad come 
creeping into my mental and physical life. I lay down on 
the green grass, feeling that now I am part of nature, and 
the whispering of the trees and the rustling of the leaves 
and grass were something new to me. In them I saw myself moving 
and living, forever moving. 

This serene and majestic silence far away from my uncle's 
house, the forever of the blue sky, the vastness of the open 
spaces, the vital sense of living, nature, the movement of 
trees gnd leaves, now and again, the new power within me to 
know, to feel, to see in the little delicate intricate things 
of life, this would forever remain indomitable inside of me. 

I looked into the azure sky, and saw the white jewelled 
clouds floating serently by, silently, yet proudly. the green 
grass wes all around me now; I felt the wet dew, the sweet 
breath of nature, the freshness and cleaness of the earth. I 
stretched my arms outward, forwards, trying to grip something, 
bat what, even I myself, did not know. 

A butterfly fluttered by, its wings moving delicately. 

It came close to me. I reached my hand out to grap Lge Dat 
it flew away, and I saw it ny MOTE 

I saw the ants moving in the grass, seeking food and 
marching along like an army, so ready and military like. Two 
red lady bugs were slowly going up the stem of a flower. I 
watched, fascinated with it all. I felt the wind on ny face. 

Slowly the afternoon wore away to dark shadows; the after-.- 


noon rodled on, sand the neat reeled off into the distance. 
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I got up slowly to my feet, feeling fine and again 
strong. When I go back to the city, mother would not recog- 
nize me, I said to myself. She would came up to me and say, 
My, how fat and brown Paul is now! 

I walked slowly along the brown country road, the sun 
glimmering its reflection in the blue water, the grees every- 
where, here, there, near and far, everywhere the trees again 
and again, the road so long, so short it seemed, myself, here, 
walking along the road, thinking, his is the life, the life. 
Joyous life. 

And thus in this mood of complete freedom and joy I 
reached the ranch. 

Where have you peen® my ucle asked me. 

Out in the woods, I said. 

50 long? 

Yes, I said. 

What have you been doing? my aunt interrupted. 

Nothing. 

Nothing? 

Come, wash yourself, my aunt said. Dinner will be 
ready soon. 

Paul is looking much better now, I heard my aunt say to 
my onele. 

The country is good for him, uncle said. 

And then my aunt went into the kitchen to prepare for 
dinner. And that night I ate ravishly. 

What more can I say about the ensuing days, days of new 
and strange adventure, discovering new and little things so 


trifling, yet so important, the gardener in the garden, the 
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the flowers, here and there, life flooming gushing with the 
tide of nature. 

Ah, this is the life, I said, 

The joy in life came with the rippling of grass, the 
Singing of a bird, © simple meal, wholesome and pure. Ipdeed 
the country hag gripped me completely. 

And one day I saw the gardener in the walk again. 

How are you hedny? he asked. 

Fine, said I. 

You are looking much much better, sadd he. 

I am going out to the city soon, I said. 

You must come in again next summer, he said. 

I surely will, I said. 

The days went by like a smooth gliding river. My father 
came into the country one day to take me back to the city. 

And only when I was about to leave that I noticed a sad 
and depressed feeling, a feeling of tears and weeping, unable 
to comprehend this very strange feeling thst had come over 
me so suddenly. 

~ And when my father saw me he said, Why, Paul, you're 
crying. I never knew you to cry before. 

It was then that I turned my face, ashamed, yet so happy. 

Then driving &long the country road, the trees whizzing 
by, my father said to me, Paul, do you like the country? 


Yes, father, I said. 


9 
Would you like to live in the country? 
t iike to. sald I. i: 


Slowly, slowly the country yielded away to the city. 


I could not help feeling said and lonely, leaving all this, 
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SO lovely, so beautiful lkke a hannting tune echoing from 
the jewelled strings of a harpe 
But I had acquired something new, a new outlook on life, 
and I was sad no more. 
I drew in deep breaths of pure sweet air. 
On and on we went, the country disappearing to the back 
of us, and soon the tall stately trees gave way to the hills. 
And while the car skimmed the country road, I said to 
myself, Could one short week make such a difference in me? 
Am I no longer the weakling who is always sald of people and 
life, unable to be myself, hiding behind a shell of fear. 
Slowly we reached the main highway, and the car raced 
along with the wind. 
The sky darkaned, and the lights of the autos shone like 
a bright beacon. And we reached the city. 
Immediately right there, the darkness closing in on me, 
the city lights bursting forth ihto light, I knew the difference. 
I saw the city as unclean, filty, wnwholesome of life and being. 
Are you glad to be home? said my father. 
I guess so, said I, 
I see that the country has gripped you completely, he said. 
I like it better than the city now, I said. 
then we drove on again, and familiar scdnes, the park, 
the library, all familiar, the tall skyscrapers again, new ond 
yet so old. 
Now we turned the corner. I saw a lad in a blue shirt 


coming out of the corner grocery store. A dog was barking 


loudly. 
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I thought of my little attic, stuffy and hot, then again 
of the cold winter and its bleak wind, of myself, and how 
much taller have I grown. Would I have to bend my head some 
more? Is my little room too small for me now? 

And while thinking, scenes of the country, 3 lakes and 
green trees, the car stopped. We reached home. My brother 
Frankie saw me, and he went inside quickly shouting, Paul is 
back, Panb ks back, mother. 

My mother came out. 

She came down the stairs. 

My, how brown and healthy you are now, Paul, she said. 
You look so much fatter. Did you have a good time in the 
country? 

Yes, mother, said I. 

My brother Frankies said, Daddy, did you bring out any 

fruits for me? - 

My father reached down for some pears. Here, they are 
for you, he said to Frankie. 

Could I eat it now? 

Just one, father said. 

My mother brought in something for me. I ate a great 
deal. 

This is the most I have ¢ ever seen you eat, mother said 
to me. 

I am very hungry, said I. 

You know, said my mother to father, Paul is so different, 
I could not believe my eyes. 


The country is good for him, father said. 
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After eating I went back to my room how different it seems 


now, .so0 small, so tiny, just a little at oa of space. 


And now the window is open, and I am sitting on my low 
stool, looking far out into the city below me. The electric ligkts 
from the buildings, from the high roofs, from above shone down 
into the mass of moving humanity below. 

Yet very far in the distance where the sun goes to sleep 
for the night, I can still see 4 very faint light... A thin 
strip of blue announces that there, far away, the sun is still 
giving warmth. 

So here I am, just tack from the country, a newer and 
more important person, one who has communed with mture, one 
is is able now to be different, away and apart, grasping 
little patterns and intricate details of life in the simple 
things of living. 

Moment after moment, the clock tickling away, the darkness 
gradually seeping over the city, here, in my roon, sitting on 
a small stool, satisfied after the trip tonight, the gardener 
in the country, working in the flower beds, myself, speeding 
away over the country road, my father downstairs saying, Paul 
should go into the country gain, and my mother answering, He looks 
much better now, so much stronger and healthier, then again, 
myself, here, looking into the darkness, the city, my city, 
below, knowing that I am not the same, never can be the same, 
no more the timid, the weak and fearful boy, for now, here, 

I am strong again,a nd no more would I ever be what i was. 
The moments that follow are sweet, secret, uncomprehensi- 


ple, delicate, intricate. 
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For the first time I have discovered myself again, here, 
now, sitting in the stool, looking far out into the city 
below, there, in the country, in the blue river, my #o#### soul 
is reflected, in the trees, my volce is speaking, in the 

floating : 
clouds, mysélf, ###b#n8 away somewhere, to someplace, in the 
ground, walking, in the flowers, in the sun, andnox here, 
outside the tall skyscrapers, traveling upwards, like the 
buildings, stwong, silent, yet seeing all, knowing all, saying 
nothing, the minutes flew by quickly. 

My room is dark, but I see a certain light, secret, 
strange, coming from somewhere I cannot explain, feeling that 
inside of me I am not the same, and that forever and ever 
I am made over completely. 

And thus it is, this day, this very day, in my room, so 
strange and yet so secret. 

My mother comes-up now. She is standing beside me. 

She says to me, Paul, do you like to live in the country? 


Yes, mother, I say. 


When would you like to go again, she says. 

When I finish school, I say. 

You look so much better, Paul, she says to me. 

I am, mother, I say. 

My mother goes downstairs. I am alone again. 

I open the light, and I see my room, no longer ugly, 
no longer a stuffy little palce, no longer a little hole 
in the top of the house. 


I go go bed now. I undress. I lay myself on the bed, 


yearning beyond now toward the summer when I shall go to my 


- unele's ranch again. ; | 7 ia 


of life and happiness. 


My mother comes up again. 
Are you asleep, Paul, she say. 
No, mother. 

Good night, Paul. : 
Good night, mother. | ; 
She comes over and kiss me on the lips. | 


I lay down on my bed, staring out into the window, 


Sad Bowe 


seeing the derkness, feeling myself new again, thinking of 


the country once again, my uncle's ranch, and inside of me I hear 


a@ voice saying, No matter what happens in the past or present, 


or shall happen in the future, there is always tomorrow and the : 


dawn, the everlasting tomorrow of courage, the dawn of undying 


hope. 


Then I dark my light and’ go to sleep,. contented, satisfied, 


sure and confident that now at last I have discover the secret 


I look out the window, and for a long time I look. 


I go to sleep then. 
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Really, hd didn't want to over to Pri geo, ent his two 
Per theeapadlois insisted so earnestly that he finally con-. 
sented. He put two dollars in his pockets, hoping to have 
as good a time as the two dollars could bring. 

"And besides," the first boy said to him, "you haven't 
been over there for such a long time, and the trip would do 
you a world of good. We bowl a to the beach, then perhaps 
afterwards we could take in a show." 

"I dan't like to see shows in Frisco," he said, "I enjoy 
them better over here in Oakland. An bb bay aban I see a show 
in Friseo, I feel strange." 

"That's exactly the way I feel too," the second boy 


companion said, "put boy, when I see one of those hot shows 


with a lot of nude dames, I don't feel strange." 


“The first boy broke in suddenly, "Say, let's go to one 
of Picas nude shows tonight. I haven't seen one in a long 
time." 

The second boy said, "I know One swell place where 
they say the dirtiest jokes, and are the dames hot!" 

The first boy turned to the third boy, "Would you like 
to go?" 3 

He had never seen a dirty show in his life, yet secretly 
he felt like going. But he said aloud, "Well, I don't know." 


"What'd you mean you don't know? It's about time you 
a 


should go around and learn something about life. I bet you 


don't even know what a nude dame looks like." 
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The third boy felt his face grow red with heat. He knew 
what a nude dame looks like, but he never spoke about such 
things to anyone, not even to his boy friends. 

They took the nickel ferry down at First and Broadway, 
mingling with a lot of poor ragged men, ladies and old women. 

"It's been a long time since I rode on this nickel ferry," 
he ssid, “about five or six years ago." 

The second- boy spoke up, "There's no use paying more 
when you can get over there for only five cents." 

All the way over, he looked over the familiar sights, 
the estuary, the old ships near the docks, the smell of 
garbage, the scum of the waterfront. It seems so long ago 
yet he remembered everything, this old boat, the same seats 
and benches, the smell of old wood that are wet. 

He was surprised to see how fast the time hme fly 
sway/ Passing under the new bridge, he feound found himself 
admiring the structure of steel and strength. So this was 
the longest bridge in the world. It seems so small, but he 
knew that it was large, kmmense. 

When they reached the city, the three of them took the 
number five car-snd went toward the beach, to see the seals 
snd the waves on the mighty #####m ocean. It was a long 
ride, tedious and dreary, and when he reached the beach, 
and came out of the car, he inhaled the fresh ocean breeze 
and felt better. 

The dipper was rumbling along its track, and memories 
of bygone days came rushing to him again. Yet here nothing 


‘was’ changed There was the fun house. Over there the swan 
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dive, the merry-gp-round. Nothing was changed at all. 

"I'm hungry," the first boy said, "let's get some hot 
eran 

He disliked hot dogs immansely, yet eating it out of 
‘doors near the beach, he discovered a new appetitie and flavor. 
Really, he felt much young’ and ace ies a long time. 

The whole thing was a con8usion to him. One moment 
he was zooming down the dipper, another moment he was under 
the ground in pit-black darkness, riding along the darkened 
tunnel with pictures of ghostsf and skeletons along the walls. 

He remembered he bought an ice cream, a glass of orange 
juice, and a hamburger. His two companions too were having 
the time of their life. 

They went into the Penny Arcade. He dropped a penny 
into a machine to see "A Wight in a Turkish Bath." All he 
saw was @ women with bare breasts snd body, sitting on a bed. 
There washothing about a bath or Turkish about it. He was 
really having fun. 

At five O'clock they took the car back to town. They 
went to Chinatown, looking at the sights. Finally they went 
into "The New Shanghai" for dinner. It was expensive, but 
he didn't care. He found he had only Fifty cents left. 

It was still early, so they finally decided to walk 
around for awhile. gad t 

From Chinatown ahi 40nn ta Kearny Street. 

The three of them walked along the street, staring at . 
the buildings and people. 

The first boy said, "Y,u know, they tell me this street 
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ae of. het. ames, you know, whores." 
2 OSES: 
Ee ‘The "abead poy said, "Jay, 1 know a guy that told me 
os about them. And the things he says. Why, you ain't 
heard nothing yet until you hear him talk." ast 
The third boy said nothing, but he listaned with attention. 
"Tell us some thing about it," the first boy remarked. 
"Well," the sdéoond boy began, "this friend of mine he's 
one Ee heeareamarr ina playboys, and he got to have his oe 
He comes over he re once a month, and he tried the different 
hota@ls. But there's one he liked the best, because of a 
girl by the name of Jackie, young and beautiful. He gala 
“ghe! "ad take anybody, any race." 
The third boy felt ashamed, yet he Ey that he 
was interested. 
NYou sound as if you knew about about such things he? 
first. boy seid. 
"I do," he replied. 
"Did you have any experience of your own? 
"hat experience?" 
"Sex experience, of course." 


"Oh, that." He smiled. 


The third boy was all confused now. It was the 


time in his life that he ever heard such frank talk. 
“fhat shall we do now?" he finally put in nonchalantly. 


Me could go to a nude Apt " the second boy said. 


es Psat aot the second ey said to the third boye 
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"Jesus, those shows sure are hot. ‘Those dames take off 
everything, and if you sit-up front close, you see everything, 


everything?" 


4 
- , . 2 
“Everything?"said the second boy. ; . ‘. 
"That's what I saia." 4 
"Say, let's hurry and get a good seat up front." ; 
Dighvuek vidieetttnc. We ait steadily by this time, | 


and the lights of the. stores and buildings began to shine out. 


, 
The three boys walked down the street. Tired and ragged a 
men walked along the street, hunger and sadness evident in 3 
their eyes. | ; 
The street fairly reeked with the smell of uncleanliness, 
of filth. 
Outside the theatre there were many pictures of nude 
girls, all with. bafe full breasts, and a light poe 
clothing Which hid just enough to make the pls in to see 
the rest. 
Phe third boy looked around. : 
S "I hope nobody I know see me go in here." ; 
"Don't be so timid," the seoond boy said, "You act like 
iG woukeneehs into a where house instead of in a theatre." 


They bought three tickets, and went inside. 
The interior of the theatre was foulk with stale air. 


It was very dark and small. The hot breath of men snd cigars 


a = aipetas in an unpleasant odor. 


a is mo going to seat near chs front, " ¢he first boy sald. 
Cekas,) - s 


‘Same here,” said alee second boy. 


ont, "the third boy sald, , "it gives 
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"Bat you can't see ‘the naked dames out there. They 4 
; “turned the lights low." | ae 3 ‘ 
ny? 11 sit’ in the middle," he said. be pac 
The two boys want up front. 3 
| He sat in the middle degitapy qackine nauseated with 
the foul snd unhealthy air inside the theatre. 
He looked around as He saw bald-headéedi men throng- 
Pee ing the first front rows. Negroes, .Hilipinoes, Mexicans, 
orientals all were here for one purpose, rekief of their a 
- sexual desire. 
‘Hwever, there was a long dreary picture, followed 
by a two week's old newsreel, and some tedbaus and dreary 
ighort subjects. Inside ) the puilding was hot with the stench 
of dirty men, and the loud mumbling of stomachs. 
Bat the show ended, and then the bright glaring lights 
were put on. Men in the pack seats began to rush down bo 
the front rows, their eyes bright and eager to gaze apon 
what they know, yet which they never seemed to get enough 
Ot. 4 
or Seok GL Thy, red curtain elosed itself on the stege. Two ee 
young men came out with trays in their hands. | Bs 
One of them yelled out in a loud voice, so that all 
might hear clearly, "1 hsve here some dirty songs printed, 
bat never sold anywhere. You can't buy these songs at any 
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Here, let me read you one of them, and you will know what 
I mean." 
He held the paper oh ee: began to read slowly. After 
he finished, the audience laughed loudly. Some of the men squirmed 
in their seats, feeling hot and uncomfortable. 
"ang I have another treat for you. For every box of candy 
French 
we sell, we will give away one of these new ###¢h mirrors. They 
have just been imported, and you can't buy them anywhere at 
any price. But tonight as a treat 7" are giving away one of 
these mirrors to every box of candy you purchasyf. You hold 
these mirror in front of you. If you look earefully you'll see two 
nude French girls, completely nude, mind you, and by moving the 
frame this way and that, you can do whatever you wish them to 
do. Who'll take the first box?" 


He came down from the stage, and walked slowly up the 
eand 


2anay 
aisles, holding the boxes of ¢@#my in his hands. Men reached in 


their pockets for the thin dime, more desirous of getting the 


French mirror than the candy. 

The third boy sat there, while the a0 walked up and 
down, selling the =skimo pies and candies. A man who sat next 
t0 him bought a box off candy. He looked into the mirror. 
Suddenly a loud lewd laughter emerged from the Bes cecal He 
mouth. He slapped his leg loudly. ‘The Gongntex was so 
contagious that other men in the audience proke out into 
hearty laughter. 

From the stage at this moment a loud musical instrument 
announced that the show was about to start. ‘The red curtain 
ana and revesled a comedian and a straight leading man 


exchaning dirty worn out jokes, of sex, love, and womene 


ant 
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Then there followed more dirty and tedious jokes about 
sex, marriage, and lust. The Filininoes and old men gobbled 
up hhe whole proceedings with zest. 

When the boy first heard the jokes, he felt a little 
strange. He did not think that people would go up on the 
stage, and say such things, so utterly frank, so utterly 
sexy, and so dirty. Yet when he got in the Spirit of the 
thing, his strangeness disappeared, but he did not enjoy the 
show for one single moment at all. 

Then there followed sketches of obsceneness, their 


meaningsjso obvious that no one could pessibly misunderstand 


them. The boy felt a baw taste in his mouth. He noticed 


that many men squirmed in their seats. 

A group of beautiful girls, half nude came out after 
that. It was very evident in their faces that there were 
many men in their life, tired,haggard, no life, no zest. 

The piano started to play, and the dancers shook their 
hips, swishing them behind and in front of them. Then they 
turned their backs to the audience. They began to turn their 
hips slowly directly in front of the’ men in the first rows. 
To top the whole thing off, they presented an amateur dance, 

and followed it through with 2a dreary song, with everyone 
Singing in a different key. 

The curtained closed again. The bright glaring light 
dimmed to a soft orange color. A girl came out from the side 
of the curtain, and began to parade herself back and forth 
on the nakeer Once in awhile she winked at the sudience. 


She sang a hot song, although what the words were, it was 
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hard to tell. 

Then the hot part vies ees started. The girl took 
off her brassidére, showing @e round full breasts. Some of the 
men sighed audibly. Now the girl had only the small piece of 
decorative cloth around her hips. She went behind the curtain 
once again. Now the @ights dimmed to a dull blue. fhe girl | 
came out again. Once more she paraded across the stage, 
her breabts moving, gerking, like two rabber balls. 

The boy could hardly distinguish then, all he saw were 


two lumps of white flesh With a dot in the middle. He felt 


a shiver run down his spine. 

Slowly, but -very artistically, the girl began to remove 
the shining decorative cloth around her hips. The men stretched 
forward in their seats. But the girl fooled them all. Under- 
nesth she had on another piece of decorative cloth of a tri- 
angular shape. She went behind the curtain again. Now the 
lights dimmed to a very dark blue, a dull bike that blurred 
the sight of the audience to a certain degree. Now the girl 
was almost nude. Ip full face of the audience she took off 

the small viece of cloth, and was comptetely and unashamedly 
nude before the sudience. A men whistled between his teeth. 
Others were too interestedly looking at the facts. of life to 
notice the whistling. 

The boy sat there, more or less immobile. He wondered 
how he would feel if he sat up close and saw everything. 

The young girl walked the whole length of the stage, while 
the men stretched their necks staring straight up at her. 


Then she watt behind the curtain, and everyone took a 


preath after the Suspense. 
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Then hhere followed more girls, in a repetition of the 


same acts. Once the novelty is gone, the boy did not feel 


the hot blood gushing through his system. It was all familiar 


now, like something he knew before, and is expdriencing again. 


When the grand finale came, tnere was nothing more to 
pe felt. He was impartial, just looking at a plain ordinsry 
act, no more novelty or enthusiasm. 


When they came out of the theatre, he felt a slight 


@izziness in his head. The stuffy interior of the theatre 


caused it, he knew. 
"Well, how did you like it?" the seoond boy asked him. 


"Oh, all right, I guess." 
"Say, did you see that seoond girl? Boy, she's certainly 


3 hot one. She's the only one that I could reallsees clearly. 


I saw every bit of her." 


Phen turning to the third boy, he asked, "Did you 


see clearly way back there?" 


"No, not very clearly," he answered. 


"You should have sat with us." 


"Maybe I should.” : 
Ana that night wee pack on the boat, he 


went a pepe There he breathed in the fresh ocean breeze 
which,into the bay. Looking toward the skyline not so far 


a away, he saw his city, Oakland, and he knew that now 


; +. he was leaving the distabteful scene behind him, and that 


7@ more he was heading toward the clean city, with all the 
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coe | He was but only twelve, but being twelve he felt like 
° ve. . 
“ fifteen, for he was very much different from other boys, 


different in the sense that he felt separated from them. He 
felt above them in intelligence, in the understanding of life 
am around him, in his sensitive feeling of capturing the intangible 
. something that sometimes baffled him, but which sometimes only 
‘ visualized the more clearly the strangeness of the universe 
| around him. He wags a quiet lad, deep in thought, and sometimes 
= melancholy too. He felt like a small minute atom buried under- | 
| ~ neath the vastness of space and time, like a lenely, and sad 
Be melody which echoed for the moment in the symphonic rhythm of 
time, and which suddenly lost itself into the wailing night. 
Here he was just barely twelve, but most mature in 
in thoughts and action, and he was able to piece together and 
Berasat together different aspects of life and movement, and to 
ee ederWi ena that theyomade but one answer to him. ‘there was 
ie only one er that he reerasted: and that. Wee that he came 
from a poor family, a family which did not understand him, So 
ae {t seemed to him, a family which was common, poor, and some- 
e times destitute in need and wants. He felt that he aid not 
ae: belong, and many times he had a deep yearning to be out of this 
rut, this poorness which he disliked so much. He wanted to 


ee live in a big house where he een have a room by himself, where 


ihe «Gid not have to sleep with two or three others in the same 
vv ; : 
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bed in the same room. He was tired of wearing stockings with 


holes in them, tired of always eating potatoes with meat, tired 
of going hungry at meals when there was not enough to eat. In 
fact, he was disgusted with everything, but mostly of being 
poor. It was so terrible to be poor, so humiliating, not able 
to have good clothes, not able to eat woos food, not able to 
have pleasures like other boys and girls. 

He wanted to have the feeling that he could belong to a 
family which could afford at least one automobile. Hverybody 
hed an automobile, it seemed, except his family. Often he 
revolted at the unfairness of everything. Why mast other 
people’ have go much, and he so little. Why must people dress 
up in ermine coats, and wear diamond rings in their red 
fingers? Why must they have so much money, and here he was, 
in a family that was almost starving to death. Nothing to eat, 
put potatoes, potatoes, meat, meat. It wes awful, terribly 
awful going on like this, week after week, month after month, 
year after year. How much Long eas Ce going to last? How 
much longer could he Sant it? No for long, he felt sure of 
that. , 

As far as he could remember, he never had a cent of his 
own to spend. He always wore clothing that Were handed down 
to him by his larger brothers. He never went to a show with 
any of his own money. He never felt happy. He always felt 
sad snd lonely, so far away from 911 that he desired. 

| Sometimes mama Zave him a nickel for show, but it was 


not enough to go to the high clsss theatres where people could 
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sit down in soft cushioned seats instead of the hard wooden 
seets in the cheap theatres where one could see three or four 
feature pictures for a nickel. 

He was poor, he knew that, but must they always be like 
that, and must they always eat potatoes which he disliked 
very Crake He liked so much to drink a glass of tomato jhice 
every day, and maybe in the evening drink another glass and 

finished that off with a nice peach salad covered with creamy 
mayonnaise. @hat would be wonderful, and he couldn't imagine 
anything to top that. He would have all that someday, someday 
when he was rich. ‘Then he would buy mama 4 zood house, and 

“maybe one or two cars. ‘These thoughts filled his mind with 
gladness and joy, and it was pleasant to dream of them even 
though they were buy imaginary. It was good to dream of them. 

It was good to dream of them even though sometimes mama 
made him mad, especially when she scolded him when she was 
mad. Frequently, he suffered in silence, for he was not one 
who spoke much. Sometimes when she scolded him, he would 
answer back in madness, and from his mouth there would come 
forth a continuous train of words which surprised him, and 
which even surprised his mother too. 

He was not one who spoke very often, always being one 
who listened a great deal, knowing everything, but revealing 
nothing, hearing everything, but speaking nothing. His friends 
often thought of him as a stupid and colorless person, and he 


paid no attention to them, absolutely no attention to them. 
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He knew too that his father had not much money, at least 
not enough to buy things thet he liked. He wanted good clothes, 
good looks, a radio, an electric clock, and all other con- 
veniences which were denied him for so long. 

His father worked hard year after year, and yet somehow 
he never had any money left. He never had time for pleasure. 
Father and mama worked and worked, and still they hadn't got 
a radio, no automobile, and they still continued to eat 
potatoes and meat in the evening meals. His brothers and sis- 
ters were thin and ugly, and he was ashamed to be one of them. 

He made up his mind that never would he become one of 
them, one of those people that always worked but never got 
anywhere. He wanted secmrity, success, and most of all, he 
wanted money. He never had money before, and he made up his 
mind that he was going to get it, and lots of it when the 
opportunity comes. 

He decided that he would never get married, not if he 
was to become a person like his father. Work, work, work, 
his father's life. No pleasure or anything. 

He decided that perhaps he would go away into the lonely 
hills, there to live forever in the solitude of time and space. 
He disliked very much to be in company with other people 
and more and more he disliked living in the old wooden house, 
the only home he ever lived in. An old house with no linoleum 
on the floor, and no curtains on the windows. 

Why mast he be born in a poor fahily, a family with no 
money, nothing, but just work, work, work. Then when he grewS 


up, he would be like one of them, working until his dying days, 
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and perhaps even,he would arrive nowhere, still lost and 
lonely an ever. 

His sensitive nature made him conscious of the smallest 
things. te was ashamed to go out with mama for she wore 
the same clothes she wore two or three years 420. He was 
ashamed mostly because he was poor. He liked so much to 20 
around with rich boys who chenged their clothing every day, 
and who had such nice looks and appearances. He, himself, 
was a sad and drab looking person, and he was ashamed of 
himself, ashamed of his clothes, his looks, ashamed because 
he was the son of &@ poor mane | 

And his life, one continuous rnythm of work and labor, 
no fun, not anything pleasant. ie shuddered often when he 
thought of it. Not for me, not for me, he said often, I won't 


be one of them. I wonld be independant. IT would be myself. 


I just won't be one of them. 


Sometimes he felt depressed because of-1is ae ee te 

He wondered why father was poor, why mam*looked older ana older 
gk 

as the years go by. ook at the parents of either boy, they 

seemed to get younger and younger and more prosperous t00. 

Why can't father be one of them? Why can't mama have good 

clothes too? 

It must be nice to be rich, he thought. No worries or 
anything. it was awful to be poor. He could see it in the 
eyes of his father, in mama's eyes. ‘There wasn't any gladness 
or laughter, there wasn't any light of hope. There was only 
the vans necessity of living, the making of enough to tie 


things over until another month. jihat a crap life it all was, 
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poor food, no fun, no enjoyment, but just a continuous flow 
of dull monotonous work. Year after year he watched his parents 
go on like this, and when the years passed, they became more 
bent, Reciectaes in years and spirit, and he was saddened by 
it all. 

Many times he had a strong desire to run away, to get 
away from it all, to go far away where he would see more 
of the happiness that his heart yearned for, to separate him- 
self from this misery and suffering. Yet he was reluctant to 
leave, for here was a home small as it is, but a home never- 
the less. At odd moments like this, he hed a peculiar feeling 
of security, of peace, of love. Then after that moment of 
exaltation had passed, he again reslized how hopeless it all 
was. There must be something better than that If life. There 
must be, and he determined that Someday he would find out what 
it was. 

thus his time passed away, more lonely than ever. 

liany times he thought of leaving the house, but it never 
happened, because ape ile peer was something that drew him 
back. 

fhen one day he couldn't stand anymore of it, fdeling 
so hopeless, so sad, that he knew -he continued on like 
that, he too would soon be one of them, one of them who went 
on year after year in dreary look. losing all perspective 
of events snd happenings, conscious only of themselves caught 
in the maelstrom of daily work. He didn't want to one of them. 

Be decided to run away coe. to go as far away as he 


could, maybe to far away Indias to see strange lands and strange 
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people. He het made up his mind definitely after mama sed 
scolded him that morning. 

No wonder she was always so irritable, so cross. She 
was poor, and she never had dneoek to wear, nor enough to eat, 
for that matter. He didn't blame her at all. It was this 
poorness that had caused all this trouble. 

L1'1l run away, he kett made up his mind, and I won't ever 
come back to the house again. 1 won't ever come back to such 
a house where nobody has anything to eat except potatoes and 
meat, and no milk to drink. 

That evening, still furious with everything, he came out 
of the house into the loneliness of etreat. He was determined 
to sever from his memory all the futility, the sadness, the 
whole scene of misery, and he went down the street, glancing 
back now and then at the house. A sudden aloneness came over 
him as he realized what he wag doing. He had a sudden desire 
to go ##e back, but he hestitated. No, 1 would not ever go 
back, he said, never. He turned his head away, the tears 
é6treaming down his face. 

He would go as far away as possible, perhaps to a strange 
land, and maybe he would die of a bad disease. Then mama 
would ery her head off, wishing she had not scolded hig. Yes, 
that is what he would do. He wonld die, and then mama would 
regret she had ever scolded him at all. 

He found himself crying suddenly, unsble to stop. It 
eased him to ery out into the silence of thé night where no 


one saw him or cared at all. He wept to his heart's content. 


After awhile he felt frightened. In the darkness the 


oe 


city seemed monstrous, ugly and cruel. He left the dark 
street and went toward the town where bright electric lights 
glistened out like big diamonds. 

Everything seemed so prosperous here, so many people, 
so many stores, so many lights, so much money. By looking 
at the sights, he couldn't imagine how anyone could be poor. 
Ewarybody looked happy and gay, young girls, young boys, 
laughing merrily, so contented and sstisfied. 

Here was life as he liked it, life at its best, stirring, 
fast, something happening every minute. No potatoes or meat. 
Wheat a relief it was, this gayety, the spontaneous laughter 
ee joy, thi 6 ever rushing tide of humanity who did not seem 
to have any miseries of sadness. Here was life, and he was 
enth@alled by it all. 

In the street corner he saw @ drunk man lying on the 
sidewalk, his hands clenching an empty bottle. A strong 
smell of liquor was evident in the air, and he walked up close 
to look at the man. He noticed that near the drunkard, +tekt 
close to yey Se a silver quarter, partly hidden by the sleeve 
of the drunkerd's coat. He tried to pick it up, but was 
afraid, afraid thet someone might see him. He wanted the 
quarter so much, it was such 2 large amount of money to him. 

He dropped his cap near the drunkard. He stooped to 
pick the cap up, at the same time grappigg hold of the quarter. 
When he felt it in his hands, a slight shiver ran through his 


body. It was the first quarter that he ever possessed, the 


first real money that he knew was his own. Well, it was his, 


because what could a drunk man do with a quarter. 
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fe walked up the street a different man, a man who had 
something of his own, something which belonged only to himself. 

I bet those rich boys haven't got as much as IL have now, 
he thought in pleasure. He took the money and looked at it 
under a street lamp. Yes, it was real, real money at last. 
And he owned all of it, the whole silver quarter. But what 
to with it, he wondered, yes, what? 

Yes, L would. go to a show, a high class theatre, and I 
would sit in a soft seat that doesn't hurt my behind. His 
eyes glistened as he thought of it. He at last could afford 
to go to a ten cents theatre. 

He stopped in front of a vaudeville house where the bright 
lights shone out with dazzling brilliantness, snd where pretty 
pictures beautified the walls with their glorious hues of 
cOlors. He was amazed at the richness of everything. ven 
the man who teak the tickets was dressed in an uniform. the 
ushers were beautiful girls who held flashlights in their 
hands. 

He bought a ticket, and was handed fifteen cents in change. 
In the theatre lobby he dropped a nickel in a machine for some 
chewing gum. we (nad\et 111) 0 dime left, one whole dime. It 
was a pleasant sensation to Still have a dime in his hands. 

He felt the softness of the carpet under his feet. Haw 
wonderful it was. If he was rich, he would be able to have 
a hoase with carpets in every room, even carpets on the stairs 
and hallways. ae 

An usher led him ce eee in the middle. He felt good 


that an usher took the trouble to lead him to a seat, thrilled 
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when he felt the softness of the seat, startled viene beauty 
of the interior of the theatre. 

He seemed to enjoy the show more in a high class threatre. 
the projection machine didn’t stop in the middle of a good 
scene like the way it did at the five cents theatre. 

Besides; nobody spat on the floor, or drank heavy liquor, 
and best of all, nobody talked. it was wonderful, just wonder- 
ful. 

when the show ended, he moved to a nearer seat, so as 
to be able to see the stage show better. A real orchestra 
was playing, about ten men, all dressed in clean black suits. 
There was no cheapness around here, he saw, everything was 
eee everything. He felt a thrill of being rich for the 
moment, 2 sensation of accomplishment and triumph. 

The people around him were different. They seemed well 
fed, well groomed, happy and propperous. 4e felt sure that 
they didn't eat potatoes and meat every evening, and that they 
never really e¥€f go hungry at meal times. He admired the fur 
coass of the women, the splendid suits of the men. Suddenly 
he looked at himself, and he felt ashamed. His clothes looked 
old and ragged, cheap and humuliating. He kept his eyes on 
the stage, afraid of catching the glance of one who might be 
looking at him. 

When the lights darkened, he felt better. in ae darkness 
he didn't feel aa ae satous at all. 

The heavy curtain slowly opened, displaying a stage 
of dazzling colors. 


He didn't think that such beauty existed in the world, 


d bemese wi 


Such glorious colors, breath-taking, awesome. He was fascinated 
with the moving lights, red, sreen, purple, blue. The whole 
thing was like a lovely landscape which suddenly came to life, 
something oft of snother world. } 

He was enthralled with the movement of dash and color, the 
ever changing scene, the unegpectedness of songs and music. 

For we brief moment he was one of them, one of the rich 
people who catginree meals a dsy, and who ee the movéss 
at least once a week. He had forgotten completely about 
I,dia, about mama who scolded him that morning. He was only 
conscious of himself in the theatre, admiring the colors, the 
music, the songs around him, 

It felt nice to be “fC ee it was all in his 
imagination. 

In the middle of the program a blind boy was led out 
into the stage. He was a good looking boy, wearing blue coat, 
a pair of white trousers, white shoes. The boy in the sudience 
was so interested in seeing the blind boy that he did not 
hear what @A the master of ceremonies Say. 

The blind boy stood in the middle of the stage, the strong 
light gleaming down upon him, showing his features clearly. 

He was biina #éhge life, the master of ceremonies said, 
ever since he was born, he was blind. A sigh went over the 
audience. He was going to play the xylophone entirely by memory, 
the master of ceremonies continued. Another sigh went over 
the audience, a sort of murmur. 


The boy in the audience sat there, admiring the blind 


boy, wondering how life was to be, always in the dark, unable 
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to see anything, always having people lesd him around. Suddenly 
thinking about all this, the boy in the audience cried. It was 
bad to be poork but it was much worse to be blind, having one's 
eyes shut away from the light forever and ever. 

The blind boy picked up two sticks, and with accuracy he 
hit upon note after note without s moment hestitation. Somehow, 
watching him, the boy in the audience began to weep silently 
to himself. There was something so beautiful about it, some- 
thing so noble eta the blind poy, #eme thing he was not able 
to explain, but =p pial alo) tiaras kn the silent hush of the 
audience. . Hardly anyone stirred, only the silent admiration, 
the quiet gazing at one who refused to be defeated by @ physical 
handicap. ‘The blind seemed so admirable standing there, uncon- 
scious of himself, slowly beating out the song with his unfail- 
ing accuracy. 

Moment after moment a wave of electrical discharge 
surged througnithe boy in the audience. He was lifted high 
above the world for the eeenaat The music coming through 
the silence of the theatre contained an ehhereal beauty which 
stirred him as never before. He forgot that he was in a 


conscious 
theatre, he was only #####o@e of a symphonic beauty which 


flowed to the very depts of his heart, a song of weeping, but 


not s song of sadness. It was a melody which made him want to 

ery, not because it made him sad, but because it made him 

immensely happy. He was ###peS## surprised at his own emotim. 
When the thudering applause greeted the cessation of the 


song, the boy in the audience wept, and he was not ashamed. 
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The ethereal beauty was ceased, but the echo remained 
in his mind, and he could not forget it. He found himself 
joingng the thudering applause, clapping his hands with all 
his might. 

the blind boy took 8 bow, but the audience was not sétis- 
fied. It wanted some more. 

After awhile a silent hush fell. Then without any hesti- 
tation the blind boy began to play Home Sweet Home. From the 
stage there came forth a song about home, sbout love, a song 
of devotion and beauty. 

And as he sat there, the boy in the audience was swept 
into the spirit of the song. He never knew how mach music 
could stir him. He never realized how he could weep Tee such 
a simple melody, a melody which seemed to wring his heart out. 
There was an universal message in the song, @ vision of a 
Simple home, a fireplace, the g#b# gentle, yet tender care of 
a mother. More and more tender the song became, until it was 
intoxicating in its beauty, and when it finally ceased, it was 
like the departure of something lovely into the spiritual 
world beyond. 

The music remained in the heart of everyone. The boy in 
the audience wept again. the blind boy and his soft melodies 
still surrounded him, and he could not forget them. The anger 
in his heart ceased, and he suddenly wished to go back home, 
to go back to his warm bed, back to the potatoes and meat, 
back to home sweet home. He forgot about India, he didn't 


want to die. 
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geemed now. 


He only wanted the security of a home, a home sweet home. 


And again he began to weep, feeling lonely and lost in 


the emptiness of time and space. He ran out of the theatre 


quickly, running as fast as he could. Haw strange it all 
The bright lights no longer had aay fascination. 
He did not want to be rich anymore. He did not care for auto- 
biles nevnore. All he wanted to do was to go home, back to 
the house he knew and really loved. 

He ran er edape the dark street, sobbing, still unable to 
forget the blind poy, still remembering the haunting memories 


of those two beautiful songs. 


When he saw the house once again, he no longer saw any 


- 


ugliness in it. It was beautiful, and it was clean and good. 


He ran into the house, and when he saw his mother, he 
ran toward her, weeping, crying his heart out. Weeping, he 
thought again of the hlind boy in the theatre playing Home 


‘Sweet Home, and he continued to cry, hugging his mother close 


to him, the haunting tunes of the song echoing in his ears. 
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580 Short Story _ $60,000 Ambition Jon Lee 
. : . Oakland 


Solitary confinement in the small room, the loud noise 
of automobiles, and the deep rambling of human voices, the 
radio, Station KNX in Hollywood, a nine tube Zenith split 
second tuning radio, the loud clattering of the worn out 
typewriter, a stack of whitepaper, a typéng eraser, the story 

_ to be done now, searching, the ides, where? wandering away, 
apart in somnambulistic detachment. 

The ten fingers moving rapidly over the keys, thinking, 
Now I must think of style, of technique, of plot development, 
a good beginning, a logical title, and a short time to finish 
the story. 

But the idea, where, oh where? sitting down suddenly 
saying, I am writing phececs: but of what? the plot? how 
to begin? typing away furiously, quickly hoping that somehow 
the unconscious mind would supply the story. 

The round typing eraser, almost hardly used at all, 
how many trashy stories had it emased, making a clean space 
for a new letter, another mistake, tragedy, another piece of 
clean paper slipped in, erasing again. Hingers on the 
wrong keyse 

Perhaps to talkiabout this early morning, eating a 
big bowl of whole wheat cereal, with sliced bananas, then a 
cup of chocolate, going up town, driving with brother Eric, 
the new automobile, flowing smoothly, almost an accident 
near Twelveth and Franklin, narrow escape, but no damage 
done, no damageW done. Stopping at Fourteenth Street, double 
parking, the policeman coming up, No double parking, where 


is the driver? Ip,side. ‘ell him I want to see him when he 
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comes out. All right, officer. Then the quiet slipping 

away when the policeman was not looking, the shifting to second 
gear in the wrong place. Ungine stopped suddenly, green 

light, the car should go, stepping on the gas, and the car 
started again, the honking of horns, then red light. fo 

home. 

@hen the quiet slipping away to the room, locking the 
doors, listening to the radio, the urge to write, to write 
something, anything, pulling out the covers of the typewriter, 
slipping in a piece of paper, the impossiblility of getting 
started, the tragedy of the thing, thinking he is a writer, 
bat unable to write, just staring, @ young man. Could he 
write? Don't know yet? But the man and woman, You should 
continue with your writing, it is a shame if you should 
stop it. Coming home, thinking what the man and woman said. 

I am not so sure, how could I know lL could write. I must 

be sure before I decide definitely. What is the use of 
becoming an unpublished writer, one whom no one knows, gett- 
ing nowhere at all, arriving no where, lost in the printed 
page, a failure, artistically, financially. Remembering 

again, Do you wish to write for money? Of course, I do. Other- 
wise what is theuse of writing . I need the money you know. 

My desire is to make fifty thousand dollars. Then the man 
staring at him, But why so much? That's not much, compared 

to what Kathleen Norris makes. She makes twenty-five thousand 
dollars every single month. It is only by making that amount 
that 1 can have confidence in myself, that 1 could believe that 


Iam a writer. A writer cannot write well unless he has a 


little success, enough to give him confidence. 
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Thining again, it isn't how well you write that counts. 


it's how much you can make, the more the better. Why does 
one writer succeed, and another failure? Because one knows 
the tricks, and the other does not, and writing is a geme 
of tricks. Suceess to the one that knows. Failure to the 
Stupidity of the one who does not know. 

Fifty thousand dollars isn't hard to acquire. Ret cee: 
& best seller would bring in that amount, maybe more. i bet 
Anne Lindbergh made a huge amount of money with North to the 
Orient. You get ten percent royalties ap to 2,500 copies, 
twelve and a half percent up to 5,000 copies, and fifteen 
percent for every copy over 5,000. Not bad, not bad at all. 
It isn't hard to make 50,000 dollars. No, not in this publish- 
ing business. I know, you can't fool me. One really good 
book would bring in that much. 

Remembering again, You should write every day. ‘that is 
the only way to learn how to write. Some anthors devote so 
many hours a day to their writing, but he, thinking, to hell 
with the hours. 1 like to wrtte when 1 like, how i like, 
whenever I like, and to hell with the hours. No writer, no 
good writer gets paid by the hour, only by the number of words 
he write. Damn the hours. 

Sitting there, the typewriter in front of him, remembering, 
every Scene, every word, still unconvinced that he can write. 
fhe wetéeo radio, this is the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
the sound of the gongs, two seconds past seven, station KNX 
Hollywood, Californias. 


the blue walls of the room, still to finish the novel 
he started, and to get some more short wave statinnss tonight. 
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1 got station CJCA yesterday, he heard the announcer say, 
yes, in Oliver, but where the hell is Oliver, he did not know. 
The typing paper going, going, one by one, the story, 
away someBhere. Loud jazz music, static from far away, 
the quickening of the pulse, the ideas is here, hours slipping 
into the minutes, the seconds springing into time, the story 
at last! S#tehtmskhed Finished. Hirst class postage, 
two weeks, no answer¢, theee weeks, no answer, perhaps the 
story is accepted, then the day, the envelope, ¢#¢eaget 
@%@%4 opening it, a rejection slip, do not despair, try 
try again. Again and again. 
tou will get your 80,000 dollars yet. [ got a hunch, 


and I am rarely wrong. Again and again. Try and try. 
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A Writer Analyzes Himself 


‘ 
Bie | For more than two years he had kept steadily at his work, 
a always hawine for the time when he could experience the thrill 
m of personal accomplishment, end during this period of expect- 
Bbtita ke wondered often to himself, "Why is it that 1 worry 
so much about this work?" There was no answer except that he 
knew definitely that perhaps tomorrow, next Rone he might 
“be laid off, and then where wonld he be, what would he do? 
Has all this time spent in writing been worth something to 
hin? Or has it been a complete waste of effort and energy? 
He liked to think of it as something worthwhile, some- 
thing he could depend on, and yet in the interior of-his 
“mind, he knew somehow thet he must not expect too much, and 
that the future ts just as unstable as ever. any times he 
said, "If I had spent these two years in school, would z have 
zobten more out of myself?" He knew he would have learned 
many new things for he was one who had little difficulty in 
learning. | | 
It seems so strange now to see himself writing, and gett- 
ing money for it. Writing was tae last thing in the world he i 
would ever think.of, and five years sgo if someonw were to tell 
him that someday he would be writing, he would laugh and think 
of it as a fantastic here: And yet here he is, writing these ey 
Se. many years. 
mils Ts @: good hide for me to get paid for what I write 


at this 
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very beginning?" he wondered often, and after two 


mM 


years he knew that it was not good. 

He said, "Everything 1 write, I get money for. I do 
not have to worry about rejection slips nor disappointment. 
amd as a result, I have acquired a false confidence which 


I never should have. I have made no attempt to improve myself 


as rapidly as I desire, and 1 have kept on doing what I 


always have done. Are things too easy for me as 3 beginner 
in writing?" And much as he hated to think of it, he knew it 
was the truth. 

Many times he thought back of the lives of ohher writers; 
and there ithe none that he could think of who hed an easy | 
time when they first started. How many of them; spending 
from three to ten years ever got anywhere, and if they did, 
how much time and energy and unfailing effort did they sacri- 
fice? Writing is hard work, he knew that, and he knew too 
that writers who have an easy time whepl they first start, 


always fade away after a short period of fame, while those who 


spend years of work and labor will come into fame which is 


lasting and permanent. 


For a long time he got the impression that writing was 
an easy thing, but after a long hard study, of deep concen- 
bration. he knew that it was not true. A writer who gets 
anywhere in less than five years of hard work, is considered 


a miracle. 


4ll these years of almost continuous writing, he had worked 


#2088 Slone,depending always on his own judgment, making his 


own decisions, and there was no one to help him. Wo one had 


ever criticized his work, and there was no way in which he 
eould know whet was wrong with his work.. At first when he was 
told how excellent his work was, he became thrilled, then 
pleased, and he had a strong confidence in himself that per- 
haps after all he could write. He rushed into writine, with 
no care of: thought to what he wrote. A flood of ideas came 
swirling around him, and as quickly as £8 came, he captured 

it into paper. Then months passed ay, and suddenly, no longer 
confident of himself, he found that a11 enthusiasm had left 
him, all hope, all faith gone. he was no longer interested 

in it anymore. He suffered a complete let down, no longer 
having any desire to write again. 

He knew, after careful consideration, that cogeless 
writing would never get him anywhere, and he madé up his mind 
then to understend the intricate process of learning all 
fundamental steps in reaching his goal. At this time he 
found to his amazement how little he knew, and he began to 
read thick volumes of books on technique, style, plot construc- 
tion, theme, and the more he read, the more he became dazed 
ei the complication of everything, but there was one clear 
point he understood, and it was this: People wither write 
stories or they write literature. People who write stores 
do it for one purpose, and for one purpose alone, and that 
is for money. par who write literature write piuerios 
to satisfy their desire for an outlet, and money is only 
secondary, or of no importance whatsoever. Now he said to 


himself, "What am I? ‘A writer of stories, ora writer of 
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literdature?" At this point, he did not know definitely 

yet, but this he did know, and thet is; if he could not 
accomplish what he set out to do, if he could not find any 
satisfaction in his work, he did not want to go on. Unless 
he could prove beyond any doubt that he could write, he fbund 
no reason to continue on indefinitely. 

Now after two years of almost continuous writing, he 
still found it impossible to have any confidence either a 
himself or in bis work. He had rushed into writing without 
any preparation whatsoever, and many times he regretted that 
he did not study writing while he was at school. He had a 
great desire to start from the bottom up, to learn all funda-_ 
-mentals about writing. He wanted to write like other writers, 
taking a chance, doing something, struggling forward, and if 
in the end nothing comes of it, he could say, "At least I 
have tried. At least 1 have done something." What he could 
not stand is to remain static, doing nothing to further him- 
self along. 

He had an eagy time getting started. Everything he 
wrote whether good or had was teken in, end there was no 
way in which he could know whether it. was of value or note. 

He got his regular money every month, but 311 this gave him no 
getisfaction. ihat he wanted wag something more, the thrill 
of doing something fine, the glory of accomplishment. The 

way he had been going et was too easy, and there was no 
way for personal edvancement.” 

He said, "Suppose I were to go like this, two, five, 


ten years, what good would it be to me? Would it not do me 
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more harm than good?" He was one who could not remsin satis- 
ey with one thing, for always he tried for something better. 
He knew that was the only way to ddvance himself. He knew 
that if must reach his goal, he must be willing to work hard, 
He knew there was no other way. 
"Thées money Il have received all thése years will one 
day come back as a foanuiace™! ks said. "It has made me lazy, 
and I did not strive hard enough to get ahead. If I had received 
no money all this time, I.woald neturally be terribly disappointed, 
but every disappoinment is a step forward, and 1 will try still 
more in resching my goal. Instead I have just sat back, lazily 
waiting for something. This is not the way I want to do things." 
Yet despite all this, he hed kept on, with a hope that 
pe rhane there was 2 place for him somewhere, but there was one 
thing he knew, and that is, he must not take things too essy 
‘and expect results. He must be willing to work and slave like 
- others, and perhaps when the times comes, he will be rewarded 
for his efforts. 
There is so much about writing which he wanted to know, 
but did not know. ‘Then only way he could ever believe in 
himself is to accomplish a triumph proving beyond any doubt 
that he could write. Otherwise, no matter what he hears, no 
matter how much people praise his stuff, he could not have 
the enthusiasm or confidence which he must have before he can 
write the way he knows he is capable of. 
Very soon he knew thet he must rid himself of everything 
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in the past and start anew, to begin again at the very bottom 
and work himself up. He had a great fear all along that the 
continustion of the method which hed been accustomed to would 
in the end be of very little help. 

For a long time he wanted constructive criticism of his 
work, and buat aah vce and he said, "How can I go on like 
this? I must know my faults so that 1 csn correct them, other- 


wise I shell always be unconscious of them, and then there will 


be no way in which 1 can improve myself." 


put what good would it do when nobody reads it, when nobody 


wants it’ Is it not better to write trash and ge@é paid for 


‘it, than to write stortes than nobody wants? after all,” he 


said, "I am not writing for the saxe of posterity. I don't want 
to be famous after I am laid to rest under six feet of dirt. 
I want to live for the moment, this moment." 

He was willing to work hard, but he must work in his own 
way, plan his own decisions, and if after all he fails, he 
could say, "At least I have tried, and I failed." He could 
not stand waiting long dreary ears in accomplishing what he 
wished, for he was one quick in doing, quick in decisions, 
quick in knowing. He really possessed great determination, 
and this great determination was mistaken many times for 
stubborness. Because he was always on the side of the agressive 
rather than on the side of the defensive, he could not stand 
domination. 


During these years of writing he had slowly made up his 


mind to one thing. Someday, he decided, he was going to spend 
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studying 
time in appenticeship, ehaatae people, mannerisms 


a long period of 
dialogue, and everything that a successful writer must know. 

He had given himself two and a half years to write, and 
bistiyeri od is almost over. If during this time there ts no 
sien or hope that he can succeed, then he is reslly eolng to 
give up writing completely and definitely and devote his 
time to the study of writing. After five years of study, 
he te sure that he Will ‘sw enough to get going and get 
results. Right now, despite all hope and faith, he knows 
that it ls useless to expect too much, useless to go on with 
a false confidence of himself. 

This he knew to be true, that it was aseless for him to 
write when he had no preparation for it. He really wanted to 
become a known writer, or not be one at all. 

"I must not expect too much at the béginning,"” he kept 


reminding himself, "I must not expect a miraegle to happen, 


but 4 must go about this in the right way, otherwise I shall 


never get anywhere at all." And these two years he had kept 


. 20% 
on, striving for a ghal, #eoy knowing, but so hopeful that the 


future might have something for him. 

| At the beginning of his writing career, he possessed 
a sudden fascination, a great deal of enthusiasm, and he wrote 
continuously, never csring ebout the poorness or excellence of 
his material. All he did was to write, page after psge, never 


struggling for effect or mood or style. Then as time went on 


| he realized that this eareless method is not good for him. It 


at this time that he realized how little he knew. All desire 
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for writing left him. ilany times he wished to give up writing 
completely, to go away, to do nothing. During this period 

of disappointment, he had no desire, no hope, and he could 

not write. 

But always Hs the back of his mind was the idea that 
perhaps there was 3 rich reward ey: for him, and fired by 
this far away dream, he rushed pack into writing again, but 
the enthusiasm is not there. He wrote because he had to 
hend something in on time, het EbonveeMhis heart is in the 
work. He worked because he had to, to get money, not because 
he ws tnterested in the personal pepisewic eccomplishment 
of his labor. 

The truth is that writing is no longer a Ota gehts tO 
him, but @ dreary routine of long dull hours at the type- 
writer, staring into blank pages, his heart far away, long- 
Lhe for something else, what, he did not know. As a result 
he became lazy, dull, and he was no longer interested in his 
work. More and more critical he bdacame with his work, and 
the more he analyzed his work, the more disappointed he be- 
Came. When he reslized that he could not write the way he 
wanted to, his mind beceme sluggish and sick with disappoint- 
ment. He wanted to do some thing with a future, something he 
could depend on, and writing at his point was still an 
empty dream. Many times he wondered whether he had made a mis- 
take in writing at such an early see, unprepared, anknown. 

If only he had known a little about writing before he started, 
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He could stand a great deal of criticism no matter how 
mach it hurt. He was not one who ever kidded himself sbout 
Buse his excellence, for he knew how far he is fzom the goal 
he set himself to accomplish. Sometimes he said, "This 
cannot be a waste of time. I! have worked so long at it, 
and + cannot fail." 

But as he continued to write on, he had a faint suspicion 
shat he did not go about it in the right way, and because he 
knew it, he felt miserable, and he made up his mind, “Someday, 
perhaps five years from now, I might know enough about writing 
to go on." Meanwhile, he kept on with his work, without much 
hope, without much confidence. And he said to himself many 
times, "Why did I take up writing in the first place. Someday 
I am going to suffer 2 nervous breakdown worrying about all 


bhis." What a life, what a life: 
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short story Thoughts in the Mind of a Writer Jonn Leyim 
Shai (Jon Lee) 


He sat there, lonely and lost in the blank page, the 
words and phrases in a confused pattern in his whirling mina, 
the image of a girl, a boy, the mechanical formula, yes, boy 
meets girl, girl meets boy, the complication, conflict, then 
extrication of the obstacle, than kisses against the setting 
sun, the hero saying, I love you, I love you, I do. And the 
heroine, her arms wrapped around the hero, her eyes aglittered 
with love, with love, ah, such is love, and the story again 
and again, for Colliers's, for Saturgday Evening Post, for 
Liberty, for Rédbook, Cosmopolitan, and on and on. 

The blank walls, pictures of Bing Crosby, Fredric March, 
there's an actor for you, he's wwell in the Mark Angel, but 
rotten in Anna Terentia. but he sure is handsome, believe me. 
The whirling confusion of the mind, idea here and idea there, 
but nowhere, going, appearing again snd again. 

The past days, days of struggle and battling sgsinsg 
odds, writing, day in and day out, but for what? why? so 
hopeless, getting nowhere, arriving no place. Two years now 
he had been at it, so confident, believing perhaps someday, 
somewheee the miracle will strike, then fame, fortune, name 
in orint, but still obscure, unknow, lost, lost, yes, still 
not knowing, discouraged. 

He thought, his mind in a state of complete confusion, 
if only ee would happen, anything, anything, mind you, 
instead of sll—+kis promises, false promises, if only something 
would happen. Often in his lonely days, his hopes so fail 
and confident, someday it will happen, I know, someday. 

And as the days marched by, like a dream from far away, 


his confidence melted away in the maze of words he wrote. 
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The feeling to get away from it all, to give the whole 
damn thing the gate, to forget, to forget completely, gripped 
him now and then. During these moments, his mind troubled 
and worried, he felt a néw freedom. Hell with it all. No 
use going on like this. Whst the hell of writing like a stooge. 
Go out and forget. He would go out and forget, going to Nep- 
tune Beach, the salt air and wind filling his lungs, the wind 
took on a new freshness, so fresh and young. The army of 
printed words took on a Waterloo, defeated utterly, ah. 

Twice he took the ferry to Frisco, feeding peanuts to 
the seagulls, catching pictures of the new bridge with the 
fifteen dollar camera, drinking root beer on the boat. Those 
were the days, really the days when he really felt like living. 

He knew he could write on and on and on, forever, and 
ever, and still in the end would land up nowhere, just where 
he started. Writing is a racket, he knew, and must we treated 
es a racket, wihh racketeers grapping, grapping. Tricks, tricks, 
learn them all. Be smarter than the other fella, outwit him, 
outthink him, yes. That's the only way, fella, get going. 

He used to take lonely walk’along the street of the 
town, watching the veople, feeling the atmosphere, thinking, 
Maybe someday it will come in aéandy. Never know, a story might 
pop up here and there, at the most queer moments. 

Writing, writing, this and thet, trash, some awful, some 
food, and perhaps some really g00d, but who is he to ata 
Let the public decide, the dear public will decide, but give 


them a chance. 


Waiting, waiting, won't set him anywhefe at all, he knew. 
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anywhere 
No one ever had gotten biibad just by waiging. Make 


Something happen, anythbag, it dowsn't matter at all. 

He had heard many things, critieism, just intelligent, 
some just lies, lies, he can see through it all, there was 
no use trying to say anymore. 

| The image of s contract loomed in his mind, like a 

faded dream, unreal, but so obtainable, if only he knew how 
to get it. Royalties, contract, copyright, all these he knew 
and understand to the smallest de#Sil. He knew all the tricks, 
now is the time to put them to use, instead of waiting, wait- 
ing. Get going, fella, if you want to get somewhere. If 
you want result, do it yourself. Don't depend too much on 
people, do it yourself. That's the only way to get somewhere, 

He knew inside of him definitely that he coula get 
results, but not by waiting, he knew. Beat the other fella 
to it, me knew, and get going, now’ Now is the time, the 
time. 

He grapped hold of every single mazazine he could get 


his hands on, from the “*rontier and M,dland, a magazine that 


a 


pat nothing, to Cosmopolitan, a magazine that pays large 
sum of money. The Lyterary America, The Magazine, The ¥ale 
Review, and on and on. He knew the address of every single 
magazine in the United States and England. Isn't there one 
who would take hisptart? It oouldn't be as bad as all that, 
could it? If it is, then why write at a11? Why? Why? he 
wondered. He's not such a fool, is he? 

He could see through the false and artificial talk, 


and knew he must not wait any longer. Act now, now. 
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The agony of it all, the tragedy, the failure. It was 
enough to dishesrten## him completely. What's the use? What's 
the use, he often wondered. 

He knéw he must get some action, and get it quick. No 
use waiting anymore. Then it will be too late, too late. 

Now. Get going, man. 

GAL 

His drawers filled with carbon manuseripts He often 
took them out and ee them. Once he was surprised at how 
well they read. Another time, he was so gloomed at how badly 
they seemed. Two @rawers full he had. Perhaps someday, soon, 
hé hoped, success. 

But he knew now that waiting won't get him anywhere. 

He was positive of it, very positive of it all. 

He always used his own juégment, never believing what 
other people said, knowing himself thst he must do things him- 
self if he wished to succded. That is the only way one conld 
succeed, and he knew it. 

There was talk of this and that, how one day he would 
get somewhere, bug it was all a dream, he knew it from the 
very beginning, and he knows it now. The thogght lingered 
in his memory, precise and clear, ljke a clearcut cameo. 

An idea surgéd through his mind all of a sudden, and 
he knew then and there. Get going, and don't wait any longer. 

And believe me, he's going to get going ool 


He's been a fool long enough. 
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Short Story © Maybe I Don't Want to besa Writer Jon Lee 
a Oakland 


First of all a writer is one who writes, no matter what 
it is, maybe a short, perhaps a poem, then it might be rhymes, 
verses, plays. In fact a person who writes is a writer.- 

Now I have never consigered myself as a writer. ‘The only 
thingsthat 1 have ever written are short stories and other ae 
important things that 1 did in school. And I only got a B for 

So when people tell me that I ought to write I began to 
be skeptical, for being a writer is not an easy thing. 

I have read about the hardships that other writers had 
when they first started, and if I remember correctly, I think 
it was about Kathleen Norris. It seemed that Miss Norris had 
written a story, her very first, and on the advice of a friend, 
who later turned out to be her husband, she submitted it to 
8 magazine,beginning with the A's and then on down to the Z's. 
Well, the story was rejected by exactly thirty-six magazines. 
But did Miss Norris give = No, No, she did not. She stuck 
right on. And she sent the same story out again, this time 
beginning with the A's again, And sure enough it was taken by 
one of the magazines that previously had rejected it. During 
that time five or six months must have passed by. But it just 
goes to show that if a person sticks on, he must bound to pet 
sucess in the end. 

But I don't know. I don't know whether I could right or 
not. I have never taken a lesson in short story writing. During 
my school career no one had ever told me that 1 ought to write 
for a living. Writing was the very last thing IT would ever have 
thought af at all. 

I know I read a great deal, from dreary Russian novels 


to the light western stories about cowboys riding over the 
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Arizona deserts. I read because I wanted to read, because I 


have nothing to do, and 1 read everything from Photoplay to 
the American Mercury. I could enjoy a story in Collier's, even 
though it is just a lot of trash, or a modern story in Story . 
Magazine. 

I have often wondered how people write, if writers shut 


themselves from the outside world, and become hermits, tearing 


’ their hair out, trying to wring an idea out of their head. 


I have often thought, it must be grand to be shri ter, 
getting your name into a magazine, and receiving great sums 
of money, because you are writing trash. Just plain trash. 
Like Kathleen Norris, Like Frederick Hazzlitt Brennan, but they 
get paid for it, so why worry at all. they get big sum of money 
for doing that. And people read them too. And as Alexander 
Woolcott stated: The name of Kathleen Norris on the cover of 
a magazine would raise the circulation of that magazine to 
print a total of 100 000 copies more. So I don't biame editors 
for paying her such a big sum of money for her stories, her 
articles. After all, the editors had to sell their magazine, 
and they couldn't sell unless people buy, snd people won't buy 
unless the magazines have stories they like. And if they like 
trash, then the editors have to give them trash. So there you 
are. 

Let me begin again. I suppose to be writing a short 
story, and this is supposed to be a short story. Although 
what a short story should be 1 do not know. Someone had said, 
A story should have three parts, the beginning, the middle, 
the conclusion. But I guess I am just jumping around, paying 


no attention to the three rules. But I donot consider myself 
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& modern writer. In fact 1 do: not consider myself a writer 
at all. 1 just had to get this off my chest, gosh darn it all. 
But to go back to my story. 

I am supposing to be writing a short story, and this is 
it. 1f was because I had nothing to do that I wrote this, 1 
have been writing fairy tales, true stories, until I was about 
just eating and sleeping fairy tales and true stories. So bdfore 
I explode, I had to dash off this, this so called short story. 

I don't know whether this is a short story or not. But 
what the hell. I am writing it, and that's that. 

I have never been interested in writing, simply because 
I do not think 1 could write like Zane Grey, taeh ae I like 
to, and I could not write like Pearl Buck, much as I like to. 
Gee, it must be good to another 4ane Grey or another Pearl 
Buck. But | cannot, because I am not amother Zane Grey or 
a Pearl Buck. In fact, I am just nothing, nothing at all. 

Now when a person begins to we interested in writing, he 
would begin to learn a lot of things, lot of information that 
he picks up here and there. So I guess it was natural for me 
to read a book on how to write short stories. Let me see. 
Yes, I guess it was "Tréal and Error." That was the book IL 
read. And I don't mind telling you that I've learned a great 
deal about this writing game, all the tricks and ways of a 
writer trying to get into print. Many people have done it. 

So I guess it couldn't be hard for a new comer to crash into 
the writing game. 

It seems there are three types of magazines. ‘he pulps. 


The smooth paper, otherwise known as the slicks, and last, 
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bat not least, the quality or the literary. 

The pulps include all the western, the confession, the 
sex, the cowboy and the detective stories. And this group of 
magazine usually pays one to two cents a word. 8S you, and you 
could make a good living by writing for these magazines. And 
if you read these magazines, you know you could do mach better 
than the anthors in it. 

But why am i writing all this, 1 euess I can't help it. 

It just slip out like this, so 1 guess 1 just let myself wander 
on and on, what's the use of stopping. 

But 1 say again, this is supposedto be a short story, but 
where the story is l really don’t know. verhaps it's between 
the lines. 

Well, in the smooth paper group we have Collier's, Libedty. 
Saturday Evening Post, and a score of others. 

This magazinés pay high rates, and they ase stories with 
the familiar formula, year after year, and this formula is this. 
A girl falls in love with a boy. Or the boy falls in love with 
the girl. ‘They get into trouble. ‘that's coll the complication. 
The author put them through yO gtk teed Then he gets them 
out, and that's called the extrication. ‘hen he writes the 
conelusion. This is the shell, and the author writes one story 
after another, using nothing but this same formula, and is he 
selling! And the money he makes: 

And they are called authors. That's why I do not think 
Iam an author, because 1 have never written anything like that, 
and because 1 don't think 1 coulapuri te angphing like that at 


all. So you, you see that 1 am not an author. 


But 1 am suppose to be writing 4 short story here, this 
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strings of words that 1 am typing out so fast. 

"that's why it doesn't make sense at all. 

Then in the quality group we have Harper's, Atiantic 
Monthly, Story, the American Mercury. ‘these group print the 
pest stories, but they pay lousy, so I read. Although 1 do 
not know personally. 

And a writer could write for these magazines, or the 
pulps, or the smooth paper. No author wants to be an unpublished 
writer. If they could have something in print, they would 
be so thrilled, it would give them donfidence in themselves. 

They would want to write, to write a great deal. Yerhaps 
they would get into the money. After all, a person writes for 
money except a fool, and no one wants to be a fool. I hope Il 
am not one. 

A writer is a worker. And he should ba paid for it, 
even though it might not be very good. After all, writing is 
a job, and writers work much harder than other people in various 
positions. So I think that a writer deserves everything he 
earns, even though it is not even worth paying for. 

After all, writing is not a dependable job. A writer 

has his ups and downs, just like other people, like other 
workers. 

Whe fact is L don't know whether I want to be a writer 
or not, it is so hard to tell. It is so easy to be discouraged. 
Thinking that you would want to write, only find out too late 
that you cauld not write at all, and shoula not have started 
to write in the first place. ‘Then {t is too late, so it is 
petter not to start to write, than to find out too late that 


_ you have written-nothing. 
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So l'm mot so sure that 1 want to write, and since I never 
do anything except when 1 am perfectly sure and definite, maybe 
I don't want to be a writer after all. And again maybe 1 want 
to. So I just guess I compromise, and be and be, oh, anything, 
any gosh darn thing at all. Why worryy Why worry? 

I say again, this is supposed to be a short story, or 
‘is it? I don't know. You don't know. Oh, hell. Nobody knows. 
But anything that a person writes is a story whether it follows 
a formula or not. So then this is a story, a story about a 
story, or is there such a thing, but nevertheless 1 am saying 
it again. | 

What 1 try to say could be explained in the tit@e. Ilaybe 
1 don’t want to bd dur iter after all. ‘that's the idea of the 
whole thing. But why {it hagé taken me so many pages to explain 
it is more than 1 can understand. 

Mind you, 1l'm not saying that 1 do not want to write, 
no, far from that, very far from that, yet i did not say 
I wanted to write, far from that too. What 1 did say was 
maybe 1 don’t want to be a writer. you see, there's a word 
there, maybe. And I guess it does make a lot of difference. 

It must be nice to write like Thomas Wolfe, or like 
Nordhoff and Hall, or like James Joyce. Those are writers, 
yes, yes. So you see why I am so desperate. How could I 
ever hope to write one tenth or one hundred as well as they 
could. I most certainly could not. 

Maybe 1 don‘t want to be a writer. , 

1t must be most sad and disappohnting to start on a 
writing career, and then have everything blow to the four winds. 


It is much better not to start aki all, than to discover that ees 
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‘So you see maybe 1 don‘t want to be a writer after all. 
1 said maybe. | } 

Now another thing about this writing racket. iW the 
language of the writer there is such a thing known as the 
narrative hook. ‘hat is to start the story out with a bit 
of conversation so as to catch the reader‘s interest. And 
be Sure to put in a lot of dialogue in the story, the more the 
better, and the more dialogue you have, the more chance that 
the story would be sold. a 
; So you see that right now, in ieee a to story, 1 sm 
doing the wrong thing. Here 1 am in the seventh page, and 
there isn*t a bit of dialogue yet. So you see I am not a 
writer after all, and although 1 know all about the tricks of 
writing, 1 can’t use them for the simple weason, I don‘t know 
them, and yet i think that 1 do. 

Maybe 1 don't want to be a writer. Perhaps that's it. 
And maybe someday when L,really interested in writing, perhaps 
I would write a lot of trash, and perhaps even sell them. 
Wouldn't that be nice, don't you think? | 

Yes, thés writing business is just a racket. All jou 
have to do is to know all the tricks, and you would be able 
to get somewhere, and make a lot of money. It isn’t hard. 

A person could write "literature" and it could bé the 
@inest writing in the magazines, but he wonld not be popular, 
because the readers do not want to read literature. 

So @ writer writes trash and gets by with ité 


And gets paid for it too. 


There is only one difference between an amateur and a 
professional. A professional writer slants his stuff, and he 
knows definitely where he is going to seli it. And an amatear 
does not know at all. 

That's the difference between an amateur and a professional. 

That is the only difference. 

So you see I am only an amateur. 

Maybe I don't want to be a writer after all. 

Darn it all, why do I have to take so many words to 
explain what 1 mean. That proves definitely that 1 am not a 
writer. So you see. vr don't youe 

I am going to learn all the tricks and ways of this 
writing game, not because I want to use them, but because it 
{fs good to know them in advance, for a writer would eventually 
learn it anyway. So I&m learning them in advance, so 1 know 
something about this writing game. 

If you don’t there are people who would take advantage 
of you, and you can be sure that there are plenty of such 
people. A writer has always got to be on the lookout for 
such people. 

Well, maybe after all I just be myself, and not be 
a writer at all. 

This is my story, and this is the way I write. ‘his is 
poor English, and poor writing, but hell, I'm telling what lL 
think, and if you don't want to read it, that's your business. 

My story is ended now, and if you can see any sense in 
it, ve are a better man than I am. 

The hell with it all. Maybe 1 don’t want to be @ writer. 
I ought to say just that, and then that's my story, and I don't 
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"All right, students, let us now review all the ideas 
that we have studied in the past week. Be sure to pay strict 
attention to all that I shall say, as I will call on one of you 
to recite sfter I have finished. 

"Now, the first thing that we shall go over is the subject 
and the predicate. All of you have learned thet the subject 
is the word about which something is said. You know, too, that 
the predicate is the word that does the telling. A subject that 
tells about a single person or thing is called a singular subject, 
or bare subject. ‘The bare subject and all its modifiers is called 
the complete predicate. If the subject of a sentence is singular 
in meaning, then the predicate must also be singular. 

"Remember that there is no such word as ain't. Avoid using 
it by all means. 

vA pronoan is a word used in place: of a noun. There are 
masculine and feminine pronouns, and also the neuter gender. 
The antecedent of a pronoun must agree with the pronoun in number, 
person, and gender. Remember that the second person pronoun , 
no matter whe ther {t is singular or phural, is always followed 
by the plural form of the predicate. The worse mistakes you can 
make is to say, you is, you was, Or you has. 

"Never say don't with the third person singular. INstead 
say doesn't. Sentences such as, 'He do not do it,’ is wrong. 
You should say, 'He does not do it.' 

"There are no such words as bust, bursted, shutted, or 
hurtted. Words like one, anyone, neither, everybody, are singu- 
lar in meaning, so they take a singular verb. «hen the subject 
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consists or two or more words joined by and, then a plural verb 
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is required. Collective nouns take a Singular verb form. If, 
however, you are thinking of separate persons that make up the 
whole, use the plural form of the verb. 

"I want you to know Something about the word, number. 

When the word, number, is prededed by the word, the, then use 
the singular fora verb. But if the word, number, is préceded 
by the word, a, then use the plural form of the verb. Examples: 
The number of students tn-the class igs Seventy-five. A number 
of students are going to the cinema. 

"It is very bad grammar to say, it's me or it is hin. 

The correct way is to say, it's 2, 46 18 he, or it 1s she. 
Remember that the word, but, is a preposition when it means 
except. In that case you should use the objective case of the 
pronoun. Examples: Everybody is there bat himé It is wrong 
to say, ‘Everybody is there but he.' 

"And listen students. It is very bad grammar to say, I seen 
or I done. When you are comparing things and are using the word, 
than, you just add the word, other, Ae the comparison. Examples: 
He is smarter than any other boy in the class. wrong: He is 
smarter than any boy in the class. Remember that the word, than, 
is always followed by a certain part of speech. If it happens 
to be a pronoun, the pronoun is always in the nominative case. 
Right: He is taller than I. Wrong: He is taller than me. Now 
do you understand? 

"Remember this, too. Always use the word, a, in front of 
words beginning with a sounded h. Examples: a historian: s house. 
But with a silent h, we used an. An hour; an heir. 


"This is very important, students. Never say, ‘He is not 
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as tall as I.’ Instead say, 'He is not so tall as 1.' Remember 
this, students. This is very important. fhe word, like, is often 
incorrectly used. Example: She acts like she is very smart. 
Right: She acts as if she is very smart. 

"Phe word whom and whom is often incorrectly used. It is 
&@ common mistake to write who when whom should be the right word. 

"Bo express a condition contrary to fact use the form were 
to follow all three persons. Right: If I were he; if you were 
I: if he were you. Never use had and ought together. Wong: 

He hadn't ought to do it. Right: He ought not to do it. 

"Well, 1 guess this much is enough for today. Tomorrow we 
will discuss about commas, and peridds. All right, Peter, you 
may tell the class what you have learned today." 

"Aw gee, teacher, it ain't right for you to call on I 
everytime. Yesterday 1 forgotten to study my lesson. ‘Sou act 
like you want to call onl everytime. It ain't fair. 

"T has no more time to study anymore. It ain't that a 
doesn't want to study, but I has no time. ly mother she work 
all the time and I has to do my work by mese'f. My father he 
just bam around and he have not nothing to do. Once I asks him 
to help I and he say, ‘Who does you think you is?’ ‘Then he say, 
'I ain't has no more time for those things. Go ask you teacher 
to learn you.' 

"Gee, I guess he don't want to lears®. I knowsa number of 
students who has mothers and fathers to help him. But I aint 
got none. iverybody are learning grammar but I. I wants to 
learn teacher, but I ainft has no time to do then. 


"Hveryday I has to sell papers and I seen many boys who is 
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cold 


worser off than me. Sometime I has vost ey out in the 


for a hour and then returns to an house which have no fire. Gee, 


I can't study when I am cold. Sometime I goes ont in the streets 


and plays. 


I knows I hadn't ought to do it, but I can't study. And 


ever$time you call on I." 


"Why, Peter, Peter? Your grammar is awfali" 


"Aw, Nerts!” 
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Mary, my darling. 
Yesterday I was electrocuted. And now I have to explain 


everything to you. You suffered for so long. You did not under- 


| stand what. it was all about. In the moments of despair, of anguish, | 


and undescribable suffering, I felt like a lonely soul, alone and 
apart from the earth. Mary, I must explain and you will under- 
stand. Forgive me if I fail you. But I love you so. Yerhaps it 
is this undying love that had caused all this trouble. Mary, 1 
‘know you will understand. 

How is little Bobby? Don't let him know what had happened 
to me. I beg of yon. And the two day old child, how is he? The 
hour before they took me into that little room, dark and solemn, 
I received your telegram. You said that you were poses to pray 
for me. Oh, Mary, I am so thankful for yous In my last hour 1 
knew that someone still loved me. Then they led me to the little 
room and sudden death came quickly over me. 

Mary, my darling. Listen. And don't judge me too hard 
when I finish. Remember that I love you ana that I always shall. 

I must explain everything, therefore, I will start from the 
beginning. Oh, Mary, it hurts my heart to tell you this. But l 


must. So listen, Mary. ° 


Thirty years ago, my father made the acauaintance of a young 


lady. He was only. twenty then. The girl was nineteen. he fell 
in love with her. He was so desperately in love with Susan-that 
was the name of my mother, that he décided that he cannot live 
without her any longer. Yet he could not marry her because of 


his health. He did not let Susan know about it. 
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His father died when peatithig gon was but two years old. 
The father was an epileptic person. so when he married, his son 
was born afflicted with this disease. So my father was born an 
Les oat A In his childhood he suffered from fainting spells. 
And when he fainted, there were foams in his mouth, white and soapy, 
which threw his mother into nysterics. 

My grandfather before he married my grandmother told her that 
he was afflicted with this curse. But grandmother loved him dearly 
and the married him despite frantic objections. wo years after 
their marriage, my father was born. And he was a big and strong 
baby. 

He grew up in the little neighborhood. When he was two years 
old, his father died. The father suffered one of his fainting spells 
which he never came out of. Yvoor father Peak know that someday 
he, too, will die in just the same way as his father had died. When 
my father was of age to ask questions, he asked mother why he suffered 
from weakness and fainting. But his mother did not want to tell, 
and he told him that it will stop as soon as he growshp and becomes 
8 pig mane 

The years went by, and soon father was a young boy of fifteen. 
In school, which was in the little town, was far from the house. 
He used to walk there in the early «aorning. liany times he had 
fainted while walking to school. But fortunetély he was always 
saved and he recovered from these shockse He was not strong. 

He did not play and participate in athletics and games. 
Often in the middle of the lesson he would faint and throw the 
whole room and the teacher into fears. ‘nee a week he would 


suffer. And soon it was a weekly occurence that everyone expected. 
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Here at school he was treated very kindly by the teacher 
and the aifterenistadents. They knew how delicate and weak he 


was and no one ever fought or quarrelled with him. They treated 


a ee 
352 


tin adh 
him very friendly and he was & young man thet they trust”and respected. 


He grew gp very fast and soon he was nineteen years of age. 
At this time nignother told him not to ever get married. She 
told him that a person in the oondition he was in, was not fitted 
to be wedded. Zhe young man,it was all true. And he promised 
his mother that under no circumstance would he ever tie himself 
together with a wife. 

It was at this time that he met Susan. And he immediately 
fell in love with her, and she with him. Much as he liked to not 
think of her, yet it was not successful. He grew fonder of her 
the more he did not see her. tHe felt miserable all over. 0 
you understand this, Mary? I felt the same way toward you too. 

Now grandmother found out about this affair and she did 
her best to stop it. But she might just as well have spent her 
time in pleasure as the more she tried to draw them apart, the 
more the lovers were drawn closer. Secret meetings took place 
right under the very nose of grandmother's house. 

Father took frequent trips to the country with susan. They 
would lie in the soft grass and gazed over the coumtryside. And 
they picked wild flowers. And they picknicked together. Ye6s, 
father wss happy then. 

Thus it developed that nature drew them together too soon. 
It was here that flesh met flesh and soon Susan was with child. 
Stricken with panic she begged father to married her. Father 


had nothing else to do but .erried her. 
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From that time on, grandmother had not spoken to Susan or 
to father. 

It was after Susan had married father that she found out 
that he was stricken with epilepsy. She was filled with a horror 
but she dared not leave him because Bhe was going to give birth 
to a child soon. 

ee es 

On a cold winter night Wheb theisnow fell in flakes on the 
lonely road, I was born at home. Mother died. And father hated 
me because he blamed her death on me. But I was not to be blamed. 

Mary, my darling. 1 blamed him that I was ever born. You 
will not be suffering now if I had remain in darkness and never 
saw the light of day. Poor Mary,and my little son, Bobby. But 
I must continue with my story. 
| When mother died I was left alone with father. ke disliked 
me and he did not wish to take care of me. Now it happened that 
there was an 01d woman who longed for a child very much. She had 

at shu 
a son who was lost te-—skecwar. Seeing how helpless my father was 
and how I ought to be cared for, she decided to take care of me. 

At that time father was like a fool. Since the death of 
ny mother, he had not been the same. He was moody snd sullen. 
Father did not want to let me go. Finally the old woman offered 
five hundred dollars cash and my father let me go over to the old 
woman. Father was badly in need of mOney then. He took the money, 
and my life with the old woman tegan. I was less than twelve months 
old at that time. 

Do you know how I happen to know all thibg Mary? It was 
told to me by the o1d4 ey! when she passed away. She was kind to 


mé, and I shall always remember her as a kind soul forever. 
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It was not long after my father had given me over to the ol4 
lady that he died. He had one of his spells and before anyone 
could save him, he passed away just like the way my grandfather 
passed away. I was a lonely orphan, friendless, except for the 
care that the old lady showered upon me. I called her Granny. 

As far as I can recall, I remember suffering from ay first 
Spell when I was quite a small boy. hen I was small, I used to 
ery very often. iihen I cfied too hard, then I would faint. My 
face would become black and 1 lost my voice. 4 would writhe and 
Suffer tortures and viblence. Then i would remain motionless 
for three or four minutes. During those minutes i Sm like a dead 
person. I could not breathe and move. My face retained that 
black color. ‘Then little by little the color would change and 
then 1 would continue with my crying. 

Granny told me that the first time that that happened to 
me she was afraid I was dead. She called the doctor and when he 
came, I had recovered from my fit and was lustily crying again. 
de examined me and said that nothing was the matter with me at all. 
Then Granny told him about my father. And he said that my troubles 
were cause by heredity. he told Granny that outside of my fits, 

I was a perfect physical little boy. 

Mary, if I only were. Now I would be at your side, loving 
and caressing you. Mary, how could I ever forgive myself for 
causing you all this troubles 

Fortunately for me I did not suffer as much sas father did 
when he was a boy. frobably I was a stronger boy. However, if 
1 cried too much then I suffered from those fainting spells. I¥ 


just came so nie that I could not help it. It seized me and 
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before I knew it, darkness came over me. 

In those torturous moments sparks ,red and blue, glared in 
my eyes. Ringing, like those of an electric bell, thundered in 
my ears, then faded away and then thundered again. It was like a 
dream to me, a dream which I can never hope to forget. “hose 
few minutes were like a long, long century. 

Mary, my darling. I never told you about this before. I 


phe. thing. 


could not. It would have spoil evdry Our happiness and 
home. tf was madly in love with you and I cannot bear to be with- 
out you. Now I know. If I hed told you all this before, perhaps 
today you would not be a widow with two little children, epileptic 
and weak. 1 am so sorry for Bobby and the little baby. I only 
hope that they will grow up and become good strong men. Mary, 

you must listen to me. I am not through yet. 

As I said before these moments were like a long century, 
tedious and slow. But when 1 recovered from my spell, I was like 
a new man, stwong and husky. Yes, it was very strange. And odd 
too. I found out as 1 grew older than if I did not ery too much 
those spells did not come to me. At first 1 was surprised that 
it was possible. I thaught that the spells would come at regular 
intervals, but I found out that it was not tane. When I grew 
older, I $ehed not to ery too much. As a result,1 did not suffer 
foom faints so very much. 

Then the years went by. I took care of myself. I tried to 
make myself as strong as possible. I watched after my diet. + 
did not want anyone to know that I am an epileptic person. from 
the time I was ten till TI was sixteen yt did not suffer one single 


fainting spell. I thought I was all well. I was wrong. 
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Granny was getting old. As the years passed, one into another, 
old age descended upon her. Her face became wrinkled, liked the 
Sagging skin of an old spple. Her shoulders became bent and she 
walked in stoopbdng steps. One night when the rain fell heavily 
and the chill winter winds blew with raging coldness Granny succumbed 
to a cold. Then it developed rapidly into its serious stages. 

She coughed. Andoin the morning when I took her medicine up 
to her, I could hesr that hollow, suffering, cough of hers. It was 
terrible. 

Granny was almost sixty years of age then. She herself knew 
that she would not last very long. ‘the doctor told her not to 
worry and that she would get well soon. But instinct in the ola 
Sean told her that it was not so. One day she s&id to me, “Fred, 

I am getting old. There is something that I must let you know. 
I don't want to speak of it. But I must now. I am dying, Fred. 
I know. And I want you to listen to what I am going to tell you." 
Then she related the history about my father, my grandfather to me. 

Mary, I remembered that I cried then. I knew what a scoundrel 
father was. But I was one too, lary. I should never have married 
you. 

I cried at Granny's bedside. She touched my hair lightly 
and told me to stop crying. She said to me, "Freddie, remember 
yourself. Don't ery too much." But before she finished, I fainted. 
It was a long time from my childhood to that minute that I fainted. 

Seeing what had happened to me, Granny was shbeked‘land she 
died. When I recovered I saw cranny moshing and murmuring on the 
bed. She stared at me with glassy eyes and 1 knew that death was 


near. But she said softly, "Don't ever get married. Don't." 
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Then she turned and died. 

Yes, Mary, she died just like that. But I did not pay any 
attention to what she said to me. I married you, Mary. And I am 
causing you suffering and despair. Poor Mary. ow you must have 
hated me for doing what I did. 

After Granny's death, life was empty and barren. Her death 
stripped me of friendship, love, and devotion. And I was left 
alone. She left me some money and I was able to take care of myself 
until I found work to do. 

My education was not complete because I had to take care of 
myself. In the days that I ought to be studying and learning, 1 
worked. ‘+uckily for me, I only had myself to take care of . Uther- 
wise 1 would not have managed at all. I saved my money, and I de- 
cided that someday I would spend it and enjoy myself. 1 eanieve 
forget that res epileptic young man. 1 St Batne see the world 
and know the meaning of the word, fun, before I pass to the land 
beyond. Ky heartaches, my sufferings, and utter hopelessness 
still remain in my mind. Oh, the futile existence of my childhooa! 

Then the days became weeks, and the weeks became months. 
Then months became years. I was twenty-one. Then 1 met you, Mary. 
Do you remember that day? I can see it just as clearly as though 
it was yesterday. I fell in love with you instantly. 

You must have thought a great deal about me. 1 remember your 
devotion and your love. You must have believedeverything that I 
told you. Mary darling, I was greatly in love with you then. Very 
mach, so much that I do not know what would happen to me if 1 did 
not met you. Do you remember the happy days we ased to have, the 


fun, and the joys? It is so different now, Mary, isn't itt 
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fhose days will never come again. And I an lonely. 

We were happy then, were we not, Mary? I remember when 
Bobby was born how happy you were. whatever slant and happiness 
in your eyes, and laughter too. ie were one big happy family. 

Yho could fortell that tragedy was lurking in the shadows and was 
resdy to strike. And to strikes with such a blow that our dreans, 
desires, and hopes would be completely shattered. Shattered in 
Splinters and fragments beyond repair. Mary darling, my poor heart 
is crying. Crying. 

We had three years of happy married life together. And then 
‘adness came. I should have told you, but 1 did not. You were 
with child then, Mary. And I did not want you to suffer too much. 
But it haopened like this and now I have to get it off my chest. 

My conscience had been bothering me for so long that I could not 
Stand it any longer. ‘tou know, Maryydarling, the reason why I 

did not want to tell you this before was because of your condition. 
It would have been a terrible blow to you if you had known then. 

I never told you that I was an epileptic. Beside, 1 found 
no need of it to inform you, since I did not suffer from attacks 
When I grew up. But that night something happened. ‘The fires of 
the disease were smotihering in me and on that night it flared and 
ran wild inside of me and there was no need and means of extinguish- 

ing Si | 

I remember that night extremely well. Who could forget it. 

i remNember the bright thunder that rumbled and thundered 
throughoatithe night. I was asleep, but something inside of me 
told me that something was wrong. I woke up with a start. I 


looked around and somehow I knew something was wrong somewhere. 
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That strange, odd, peculiar feéling of being lost, being sick, 
came over me that for a moment. 1 tm Like a lost soul, lost in the 
darness, the obscurity of the deep night. I heard your breathing, 
so regular and even near me, Mary. ‘Phen, because of unexplicable 
fears inside of me, 1 felt myself all over. I pinched myself to 
make sure that Fea wok dreaming and that ain fully awake. 

Oub of the night the ringing, that familiar ringing thundered 
into my ears. It rang, it sang, it whistled until I had a feeling 
that my ears would broke. Jith the speed and quickness of a4 tornado 
it died downyand I heard your breathing again, Mary. Jutside it 
was raining in torrents and the waters gushed and splashed in the 
puddles. ‘he lighting flared and shone with #lashing speed,then 
lost ihself in the shadows of the dark night. 

| It seemed to be a night for spirits to venture out. A night 
when the supernatural dominated the scene. It was the night when 
the fires of epilepsy leapt and jumped inside of me. I felt weak 
and cold. I would have waken you up except that I was afraid you 
would wonder and try to find out what was the matter with me. I 
got quickly out of bed and put on my robe. I had 4 fainting feel- 
ing inside of me. I went and sat on the small stobl, you know 
that one, Mary, the one which you covered with the redewoolen cloth. 
I sat down there and I put my head on ay shoulders. I said to my- 
self, "I must tell Mary about myself sometime. This could not go ¢n~ 
forever. She would find out someday anyway." 4ow long 1 sat there 
I don't remember. But it was in the early dawn of a cold morning 
that 1 woke up. I hurriediback to bed. I slept for one or two 
hours and then ybu woke me up. Remember, Mary? Well, I was going 
to tell you everything exceot that I was feeling so fine that I 


thought perhaps some other day would do just as well. 
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I never told you about that night. A long time after that 
I did not suffer from those strange feelings, and I did not think 
it necessary to tell you about them. Well, the days went by and 
goon I found out I was to be a father again. Mary, you were happy 
too. I femember what you said to me, You said, "Fred, I hope 
{t will be a girl this time. All my life I love to have a girl." 
And I said, “If the next child turns out to be of the male sex, we 
will keep, hewing children until we get a girl." 

You know, I was rather surorised at Bobby. He was born such 
a strong and lusty baby that no one would have ever guessed that 
his father was an epileptic man. The surprising part of the thing 
was the fact that he was a strong baby and he never suffered from 
epileptic attacks. I was glad because of that. Because of that 
you would never know about me. ! 

Your time to have the baby was coming very quickly. You were 
going to the hospital in a few weeks. And I hired a young nurse to 
take care of Bobby while you were BWA. 

Bobby was born at home and I remember how % sfraid,was of 
yous And I said that the next time that you have a baby, 1 would 
send you to the hospital weeks ahead of time. | 

You went to the hospital and the beautiful nurse who was to 
take care of Bobby arrived. ‘She was really young and beautiful. 
Bobby and she became the greatest of friends. I was plaé for l 
was afraid that perhaps Boboy might miss you while you were staying 
at the hospital. 

I was lonely, Mary. I missed you. After the long hours of 
hard work at the studio, I came back and found not a soulqto wel- 


come me home. I was lonely and I wanted friendship. 
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The nurse had eyes that looked like diamonds against a dark, 
velvet background. They shone, they glistened, and they twinkleé. 
The msgnetic fires pulled my gaze toward her. I saw her lashes 
fluttered now and then, and the silent he of hers. Oh, Mary, 
if you could only understand. She was verg kind to Bobby. 

I did not try to make love to her. But in my moments of 
leisure I wialed ieeus magnetic eyes drawing me toward her. I 
saw those long dark lashes flashing up and down. iI saw those 
dark brows. Oh, Mary, I fell in love. Yes, I could not help 
it. I thought of you and the future child. But at that time 
the smothering fires of epilepsy ran and leapt Pe eat I 
was not myself. I was a soul, lost,and apart. 

The gights were nightmsres to me. I had strange feé@lings 
and my heart throbbed and palpitated with haste and the hot blood 
gushed and ran like a wild forest fire. I had a desire to grab 
her. And kill her. I could not explain. Once I woke up in the 
night and my hands trembled and shook. I could not control myself. 
I crept silently out into the hall way. The lights were all turned 
off, and not a sound could be heard in the quiet household. in 
my barefeet I crept silently toward her room. I opened the door 
with s key that I possessed. I turned the handle and I saw her 
white throat glistendd in the moonlight. I plunged forward and 
grabbed her and I choked her. A’few minutes later I released my 
bold. Ske was dead. Her face was blue and black. I went back to 
my room and slept. 

Morning dawned. 

Bobby woke up and he came screaming into the room. 


"Clara is dead. Father, Clara is dead." He sobbed. 
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I woke up. liy head Giron tea and my pulse jumped. I glared 
at Bobby. I saw that throat white and smooth. With an almost 
hypnotic stare 1 gazed within the depts of his light-blue eyes. 

My desire to strangle him became acute. He must have known what 
was in my mind as he edged away. Little by liti&e he edged away. 

Suddenly 1 felt strange again. My desire to kill melted 
away. I was normal again. My heart did not palpitate. liy hot 
blood slowed down. My hypnotic gaze ihabsiata Talc died. 

this is the way it always happens. It comes and it goes 
quick as lighting. 

I said to Bobby, "What is the matter: Is something wrong?” 

Slowly he lost his fears and he approached me. "The nurse 
is dedd. She's dead." At that he broke in violent sobs and he 
cried and moaned. He put his head in his hands and then he put 
them down on the table. He shook. 

But he controlled himself in a few minutes, then he dried 
his tears and looked at me With silent gage. 

I looked back at him as i did not know what to do. +4 vaguely 
remember grabbing hold of Someone !s throat during the night. Il 
remember waking up and hearing the rumbling of the electrifying 
thunder. I remember creeping silently over the house. 

Now when Bobby said that Clara was dead I grew afraid. I 
did not want the’police to find out. 

I sent Bobby out of the room. I told him that 1 will take 
care of the body. He went out and I sat in the room not knowing 
what to do. I sat and sat for quite a time. “ow long I did not 
remember. The clocks ticked and tidked and I sat in the room. : 


The hours passed and the clocks continued to tick. I was lost. 
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I &@ea.not remember how long I sat. ‘he next thing I knew 
was chat there was a heavy pounding at the door. i started. 
Fearfully I went up to open the door and slowly and cautiously 
pesred outside. There was Bobby with three policemen standing 
on the steps and waiting to get in to the house. Oh, Mary, I did 
not know what to do. In those few seconds I was planning an alibi 
as to how I could make the police believe that I did not do it. 

1 controlled myself, and I hastilyyopened the door to let 
the police in. 

“ne of them addressed me and said in a rough voice, "I 
understand that there was a person killed here last night. ‘Where 
is the dead bodyt" Before I could answer the police all went up- 
stairs. 

They went into the nurse's room and there on the bed was the 
corpse, lying exactly as + left it. The police said, "Why,she's 
murdered" Then turning around and facing me, he said, "Do you 
Know anything about this: I answerednwith a tremulous quiver in my 
voice that I did not know anything. I shook a little. The police 
evidentiy knew something sbout it. “Why are you so nervous?" he. 
addwessed mew. "Why did you not call the police sooner?" 

He stared at me with a strange look. If I am right it was 
more of 3 suspicious loox, intent and searching. I grew afraid 


all of a sudden. 


Then Mary, you know what happened? That strange feeling cane 


over me again. The hot blood pounded in my ears. My head turned. 
My eyes shot invisible fires. I confessed. I did not know what 
t was talking about. It was only after coming out of my trance 


that the police told me ei has I had confessed. 
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When I found out what I had done I told him that I was insane, 
that I suffered from epilepsy. But he wonld not believe me. ie 
said I was lying. | 

I said, "I really did not mean to kill her. “+t was during 
one of my moments of attack that 1 felt that strange feeling. You 
must believe me. I beg of you, you must believe me. Why should 
4 want to kill herf" He looked at me ond said, “Tell it to the 
judge." 

Then they took me down to headquarters where they showered 
guestion upon question upon me. Shaking with fright, and trembling 
with fear, 1 answered them. “ow many blunders I made I did not 
know. But it was all like sa dream to me. i remember the sweat 
dripping down my forehead, then trickled down into my throat. i 
remember faces leering at me, shouting et me, hands pushing me, 
Slapping me. it was a torturous third degree, one which I shall 

always remember for the rest of my life. And that life te not 
very long, was it, Mary? 

I saw hands pobnhting at me saying, "“Guibty. Guilty." I 
saw the black and blue face of Clara. 

To try to save myself I said, "I am insane? I am madt I 
killed her because of uncontrollable impulses! You cannot convict 
met I am@ed! Medal" 

But they paid not the least bit of attention to me. ‘owever, 


they did send a doctor in to examine me and he said that I was 


very normal. 
Then and there 1 wished I could have one of my spells and 
prove to them that 1 suffered from epilepsy. But no spell came. 


I was lost. Lost. Never to be found again. 
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Then the events haopened one after another. 14 remember 
sitting in the courtroom. I remember the prosecutor shouting at 
me. lost of all, 1 remember that sentence. "We, the jury, find 
the defendent guilty of murder in the first degree." “ary, my 
heart sank when 1 heard that. Then the sentence and + was led away 
and then to prison. 

Mary. What more can 1 say. I was found guilty and there 
was no way out of it. I found out that I was to be eledtrocuted 
in Nae lisia's to What more can I do but spend those long, weary days 
in the barren dungeon. 

How well I remember those days. Days which + shall never 
hope to forget. Days which will linger forever and forever in 
my mind. 

| Those grey walls of the dungedny silent and challenging. 
They seemed to laugh and sneer at mee The long iron bars of the 
pistes Strong and unbreakable. Walking back and forth on the 
stone floor, sitting down smoking one smoke after another, lying 
in bed thinking, worrying. And the daySlong, long, never ending. 

Day after day, the same monotonous seenes, the same people, 
the same places. Oh, Mary, I could not stand it. Many times I 
had the notion to throw myself ageinst the hard rocks of the walls. 
But I never carried it through. I°@e-not know why. I was 5 coward. 

+ knew nothing more of the world outside. I was apart from 
it. A lost sou] about to die. I was in another world, dreary 
and sad. 

The days passed slowly and mechanically through. I1 waited 
and waited but death was coming close, and 1 was ready. My heart 


cried, Mary, it cried. 
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The day for my electrocution arrived. I was not afraid. 
But as the day wore on and the hour drew near, I lost my courage; 
I was afraid. ‘The scene of the murder, the white throat, the 
men in the jury, and a panorama of scenes clustered themselves in 
my mind. They swam in my head then drifted away like a phahthon, 
strange and silent. 


And then I had that strange feeling again. Boiling blood 


simmered through my veins. Fires seeped through my eyes. I called 


out into the hall, "I am insane? Look at me! I am crazy!" One 


of the guards came forward and told me to keep quiet. I heard him 


say to another man, "He's losing nerves. Better vring him a drink.” 


And they brought a bottle of strong wine and put it on the table. 
I was told to take it when I felfilike it. 

Mary, then that feeling went away. I was normal again. 

Not long after that I received your telegram. I read and reread 
it over and over. I devoured every word that was in it. I felt 
low because I had caused you so much trouble. When they handed 
me the telegram, my hand shook that for a few moments 4 could not 
make my hands steady to open your letter. But finally 1 got the 
telegram opened. 

Mary, you know that telegram gave me courage. I will die 
like @ man. I have killed a person therefore 1 will pay with my 
life. Oh, Mary, I really am insane. ‘ut they would not believe 
me. ‘That was the tragic part of the whole thing. 1 would be 
sent to an institution if they knew I was not normal. But fate 
changed the course and put me into the electric chair. I was 
not afraid anymore. I had courage and 1 will not flinch. 


I took a sip of wine and felt warmth coming over me. 
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Not long after this a priest teme in. He was holding a 
bible on his haf. I had an hour left before they were to lead 
me to the chair. I told the priest that I wanted to be alone 
and he went away. I smoke one cigarettte. Then two. ‘Then another. 

And the saying of Granny came to my mind, "Don't ever get 
married. But it was too late to think about that now. ‘oo late. 
The minutes ticked by. 

Soon the priest came back. And there was a man with hin. 

I remember there were tears in Dior eee And I could not see 
clearly. I controlled myself the pest that i could. the noise 
of the shoes thundered and echoed through the empty corridors. 
And then we stopped. My ears were deaf to all noises. My eyes 
were opened, but I did not see anything. I felt as though I had 
no eyes at all. } 

Then a piece of cloth was placed around my eyes. I was 
led to a corner and they put me down into a place where 1 sat. 

I heard the priest softly praying. And then all was quiet. Very 
quiet, so quiet that I heard my, heart pounding within me. Then 
electric entered me andy i was instantly killed. 

No pain, no suffering. I died just like that. 

I soared away. inte—+he-tesverns. I thought of you, Nary, all 
Pe time. I could not let yop out of my mind. My childhood days 
and scenes drifted into my imagination. I saw Granny dying at the 
bedside. iI saw you as I knew you long ago. I remember those 
blonde curls. And that rosy complexion. 

I love you, Mary. I still do. 

tT want you to remember that always. But I guess 1 don 


aa 


deserve your love any longer. You should really hate me. 
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So you see, I am a scoundrel. Like my grandfather. like 
my father. ‘They all did what I had done. They got married and 
tradegy lurked in each one of the marriage. Grandfather died a 
tragic death. And father too. Mother died amidst sed surround- 
ings. I guess that the saying like father like son still holds 
its meaning in our family. 

Oh, Mary, how can 4 ever forgive myself for causing you all 
this trouble? 1 guess 1 shall always be @ scoundrel in your 
eyes. I only hope that Bobby and the little baby would never 
marry when they grow up. I hope that they would not cause un- 
happiness in the families of other people. Mary, i wish that 
you will explain to them what is the matter with them when theg 
grow older. 

Save them from suffering what I did. You would be doing 
me a great big favor. No one could ever understand what I had 
suffered. Not even yous Only myself could ever know the real 
agony of the sufferings of epilepsy. It is hell. It is torture. 
It 1s better to be dead and I really mean it too. 

Oh, Mary, ay darling. What had you ever done to deserve 
such sufferings! I knew that if you were not with child then 
you would be at my side and helping me in my last moments. You 
would do your best to help me get owt of the fe I am sufe. 
Bven though you could not do very much you woulda have done your 
best. But it would not have done any zoedner all. But at least 
you would have tried your best. If I had pat done what I dia,l 
would be at your side and easing you. And 4+ truely mean it too. 

I love you Mery. Please remember it. 


Remember that I love you always. 
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Yes, I want you to remember that always tae do not mean 
it vaguely. I really mean it. I want you to always love me 


with mg heart. 


Mary, forgive me! Mary, forgive met 


In a little hospital room where the walls were white and 
Silent, there was & woman sleeping in the bed. She was softly 
crying and there was the wailing of a baby near the bed on her 
side. It was a little baby boy and he was strong and lusty. 

He was crying loudly. 

The mother was resting peacefully. Near her there was a 
little boy. He was sitting near her and consoling her. He was 
admiring his baby brother. The mother was softly stroking his 
hair, There were tears in her eyes. She was crying and trying 
to hold her tears back. 

Suddenly the boy asked her, "Where is father? Mother, 
where is Daddy?” 

She answered very quietly, "Daddy is far away. Par ,far 
away." 

She turned her head and she softly murmured to herself, "Lis- 
ten, Pred. They would never know. They would never know." 

Then she slowly wiped her eyes but the tears kept coming 
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and continued dropping, dropping, slowly, slowly 
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